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THE MONKEY. 
A TALE FROM THE FRENCH, 

‘Count r had been, under the reign of Philip the 
fifth, viceroy of Mexico; and, after a residence of more 
than twenty years in the New World, he wished to return 
toSpain. The count revisited his country with consider. 
able wealth, took a superb mansion in the province of 
Valencia, and consecrated the first leisure of his life to 
the education of his only daughter, Eleanora. She was 
about fifteen ; her eyes of sweet and noble expression, her 
eountenance slightly shadowed by melancholy, and her 
he elegant as a nymph’s, attracted to her ali the ca- 
yaliers of the province; they cried, on beholding her, 
“Ah! she is beautiful!” But when their eyes, wander- 
ing over their idol, perceived the diamond sparkling in 
her black hair, when they remarked the rarest pearls 
twisted round her neck, and the richest jewels setting off 
the most brilliant tissues, they also cried, “Ah! she is 
rich!” Then the name of Eleanora, only daughter of 
the viceroy of Mexico, passed from mouth to mouth, and 
her little court was incessantly increased, by the most 


Meanwhile the count, whom the pretnature death of a 
beloved wife had left a prey to the most melancholy recol- 
lections, saw with apprehension the interested homage of 
which his daughter was the object, and his paternal 
heart could not forbear trembling at the sight of these 
young pretenders, who had learnt so early, in the corrup- 
tion of courts, to mask their vices, and conceal their de- 
fects, under the parade of the purest principles. 

One day, the Count Oldaguer, immersed in musings, 
called his steward, Miguel de la Sebrera, a man of intel- 
lect and integrity, who would give good counsel, and was 
devoted to the interests of his master; these qualities, 
rare in Spain, caused him to be regarded rather as a 
friend than as a domestic. 

“ Miguel,” said the count, “ I am more tormented than 
ever, about settling my daughter; three suitors,—three 
magnificent suitors,—offer themselves for my Eleanora ; 
but, in spite of all the good which is said of these noble 
cavaliers, I am, I confess, much in doubt as to making 
my choice from them. The first, is nephew of the Duke 

Medina,—Don Alvar de Cacerés: the second, is son 
to the prime minister,—the Marquis Santa Cruz; and the 
third is a knight of Alcantara. Advise me; you know 
my desires and wishes only tend to secure the happiness 

my well-beloved daughter, and I_ would have you seek 
some method by which I may be able to judge of these 
three cavaliers.” 

Miguel reflected for a moment, then said:—“I see a 
method of ascertaining the most secret actions of Don 
Alvar, of the Marquis Santa Cruz, and of the Knight of 
Alcantara. It is absurd, singular, ridiculous, perhaps, 
but I believe it excellent, Demand that your monkey 
shall pass ten days at the house of each pretendant.” 

Count Oldaguer could not forbear laughing at this 
new method of studying men; he ordered Miguel to 
prepare every thing essential tu the suceess of his under- 
taking, and went himself to apprise his Arar Fleanora of 
it, whom he met this time with a less anxious brow. 

Meanwhile, Miguel, the steward, lost no time in put- 
ting Gaspardo, (this was the monkey’s name,) in proper 
trim to present himself at the house of the Duke of Me- 
dina’s nephew, for with this young nobleman the trials 
were to commence. Miguel dressed the monkey from 
head tu foot, and thus prepared, and Don Alvar de Cace- 
rés apprised of the visit of his new guest, the animal was 
conveyed in a carriage to the ancient demesne of the 
Duke of Medina. 

Despite his confidence in the finesse and original talent 
of his steward, Count Oldaguer could not but regard the 
visit of his monkey as a very doubtful adventure. “I 
well know,” said he to Miguel, “ that Gaspardo is all in- 
telligence, but who can be sure that Don Alvar will be 
complaisant enough to trouble himself at all hours of the 
day with such a guest?” 

“You know little, my lord,” replied Miguel, “ of the 
ambitious lovers. Had you sent to the Duke of Medina’s 
house, the worst mule in your stables, requesting a place 
for it in his state apartments, his nephew would have be- 
stirred himself till he obtained it. Ardent desires, be 
they of what nature they may, smooth all difficulties ; 
aod, to knock a nail into the wheel of Fortune, the great- 
ést potentate on earth would not scruple, may be, to reach 
it by availing himself of a cobbler’s shoulders.” 

Don Miguel was not deceived in his anticipations; the 
monkey did not, for a single instant, quit the nephew of 
the Duke of Medina. Upon the expiration of the ten 
days, the steward, accompanied by several lackeys, went 
to fetch away Gaspardo, and had a world of trouble to 
make him quit the young lord. The party, however, 
arrived at the count’s hotel at the very time when a 
number of his convivial friends were leaving his splendid 
banqueting tables for the drawing-rooms; and our mon. 
key, set at liberty, no sooner beheld the empty wine jars, 
the scattered bottles, and the flasks and cups turned up- 
side down, than he seated himself at table, surrounded 
himself with all the remnants of the feast lie could gather 
together, and budged not from his place till early morn. 
ing, when fatigue, excess, and the fumes of wine, obliged 
him to go and throw himself upoh the canapé of the 
drawing-room. 

Eleanora’s father, informed by Miguel, had witnessed, 
in person, a part of Guspardo's orgies. “ You see,” said 
the steward to his master, “ that your daughter must not 
become the prey of a dissipated fellow like Don Alvar: 
the man who passes his nights at table and among the 
wine cups is not worthy to find love at his pillow; there. 

, think no more of Don Alvar. To-morrow brings 
the turn of the Marquis Santa Cruz, and we shall see if 
we are luckier.” 

The monkey was conducted next day with equal cere. 
mony to the house of the prime minister’s son, and re- 
ceived by the marquis with the liveliest satisfaction; he 
did not for a minute quit his new master. The ten days 
xpired, he returned to the count’s hotel, where his first 
Care was to hurry into those rooms where tables were 
already set out for play. Gaspardo, at the sight of cards, 
which lay near the candlesticks, squatted down on an 
arm-chair, and began with extraordinary activity to 
shuffle, cut, and deal. His eyes seemed starting from 
their sockets, and i ntly he imitated the movements 
of a man who has recourse to his pocket to repair the 

of the card.-table. 

“ My lord,” said the steward to Count Oldaguer, “ the 

oung Santa Cruz will not suit us; he is a gamester. 

‘o-morrow will show us the Knight of Alcantara.” 

Gaspardo was despatched next day to the abode of Don 

anuel des Ortilz. He there spent ten days; and, upon 
Coming home, his first act was to cast himself at the feet 
i of all the women he met with, to take their hands, and 
by grimaces, tears and cries, to describe to them a pas- 

on which, probably, his model felt as little as himseif. 

“ As luck will have it,” said Miguel to Count Oldaguer, 


ambitious and gallant nobles of the kingdom of Spain. 


“this man suits us even less than the two others ; but-you 
see, my lord, that your daughter has escaped the snares 
of a spendthrift, a gamester, and a libertine. Now you 
are without idle prejudices, are anxious above every 
thing for the happiness of the lovely and sensitive: Elea- 
nora, hold in first estimation noble princi and genti- 
ments, and, therefore, would.do well to seek amongst arts 


or letters, a son-in-law worthy of your daughter and 


yourself. Bestow wings of gold upon concealed merit, 
which only requires a little such assistance to soar in the 
strength of genius—Hold! I have seen the young artist 
who painted with such fidelity the charms of. your child, 
sigh, ind often even turn pale, when quitting the places 
frequented by Eleanora. This young man is the son of 
a brave sailor who distinguished himself as captain of a 
vessel in the war with the Portuguese ; he has great talent, 
a fine character, and is only poor and generous: give 
him the means of being rich and magnificent, and give 
him also your daughter, to whom he is not indifferent. 
But, in spite of the good name he enjoys, we will send 
Gaspardo to him; he is our real touch-stone.” 

The count found himself too much indebted to the 


counsel of Miguel not in this instance to follow it. The. 


monkey was despatched, and retorned at the end of ten 
days; but what a metamorphosis! Gaspardo was cured 
of all his bad habits, and now only incessantly imitated a 
man who paints and meditates. Count Oldaguer, as 
surprised as delighted by his novel discovery, united his 
daughter to the young artist; Miguel, the steward, was 
handsomely rewarded, and Gaspardo grew old in a house, 
the happiness of which he had secured, without knowing it. 
Good establishments would be more common if mon- 
keys of this species were less rare.* M. L. B. 


* Rather, perhaps, but the French phrase was difficult 
to render “happy matches”—* happy households,” or 
“ domestic felicity”—(Les bons ménages.) 


Selections from late Foreign Journals received 
_ at this office. 

Sraturs.—-A society-has just been formed in Florence, 
which has for its object to erect tvrenty-five statues of the 
great men born in Tuscany. The first to be executed 
are those of Macchiavelli, Bahdaunha da Vinci, Andrea 
Cesalpini, Michel Angelo Buonarotti. The monthly 
subscription for the members is three Italian livres. 


Printina.—In the course of the year 1836 there have 
been printed 6,632 works in Paris, written in French, 
English, German, Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, Por- 
tuguese, Polish, &c., besides 1154 works of engravings 
and lithographs. 

Sinautar Accipent 1n Cuina.—A company of actors 
were a few days since engaged by the people of a village 
of the name of Kowkong.| After the temporary theatre 
had been erected, and every thing was ready for the play 
to begin, when striking up the music the great drum 
burst, which accident being considered an unlucky omen, 
the actors refused to perform; but the people vould not 
be thus deprived of their amusemest, and with throats 
and clamour compelled the actors to proceed. During 
the performance some fire-works were let off, and the 
bamboo shed in which the sing-song was took fire. The 
spectators, too eager to save themselves, rushed out over 
a narrow bridge constructed for the occasion to lead to 
the theatre, built over a river, which gave way-under the 
too great pressure, and all those at the time upon it were 
precipitated into the water, and upwards of 120 women 
and 30 men drowned. Of the actors none lost their lives. 
—Canton Press, October 22. 

Lalande, during the whole of the revolutionary fury, 
confined himself to his astronomical studies; and after 
escaping all perils, was wont to say, “I may thank my 
stars for it.” \ 4 

Preparations, it is said, are being made at Kensington 
Palace to receive the King and Queen of the Belgians, 
who are coming over to this country to* be present at the 
celebration of the Princess Victoria's birth day. His 
majesty has sent invitations to the Dukes of Orleans and 
Nemours, to the Prince and Princess of Orange, and the 
Grand Duke.Michael of Russia. Her majesty will hold 
a drawing-room at the new palace on the 14th of May, 
when the splendid suite of apartments will be thrown 
open for the first time. 

Uses or Biocrarpny.—Counsels, like compliments, are 
best conveyed in an indirect and oblique manner; and 
this renders biography as well as fable a most convenient 
vehicle for instruction. An ingenious gentleman was 
asked what was the best lesson for youth; he answered, 
The life of a good man. Being again asked what was 
the next best, he replied, The life of a bad one. The first 
would make him in love with virtue, and teach him how 
to conduct himself through life, so as to become an orna.- 
ment to society and a blessing to his family and friends; 
and the last would point out the hateful and horrid con. 
sequences of vice, and make him careful to avoid those 
— which appeared so detestable in others.—Gold- 
smith. 

New Princirpie or Economy Manuractures.—A re- 


' cent Sesorely has added a new feature to the commercial 


industry of France. Formerly the residuum from the 
distillery was wasted, it not being known that it could be 
put to any use. A potass manufactory, however, has 
just been erected near Valenciennes, which is to be ali- 
mented by the residuum from the distillery. ‘This is the 
first establishment of the kind, and it is now in full acti- 


vity. 

Lent week, a man named Wilson, undertook to walk 
in Brown's cricket-ground, Brighton, thirty miles in six 
hours, playing the flute occasionally. The task he ac. 
complished with ease, having a quarter of an hour to 
spare. 

Some of the largest manufacturing houses in Glasgow 
are restricting their works to a great extent. Several 
steam-loom proprietors have shut up whole flats in con- 
sequence of the depressed state of trade; and it is said 
one of the largest manufacturing houses in Glasgow has 
dropped nearly one thousand of their workers.—Glasgow 
Chronicle. 

New Meansor Propucine Expiosion.—A memoir has 
been presented to the French Academy of Sciences, the 
title of which we translate as literally as possible, for the 
amusement of our readers: “ Memoir communicated to 
the Academy of Sciences, on an explosive mixture, which 
may be adopted by the government instead of gunpowder ; 
the easy use and economical nature of which must lead to 
the happiest changes in the present system of fire-arms, 
pruduce economy on a vast scale, double our wealth, and 
create new titles to national glory.” ‘The secret of this 
wonderful discovery consists in the making of a hollow 
cylinder of some cotton material, and fine paper pasted 
on it, fixing a leaden bullet at one end, and filling the 


rest with an explosive gas, which shall contain one part , 


. from these Memoirs, containing a history of the flight 


of oxygen, and two of hydrogen, which ie to be inflamed 
by bringing a stylus of platina im contact with it, and 
which retires when the pressure of the finger is removed. 

Laraverre.—A French. paper announces, as to appear 
from the press in the beginning of April, the Memorre of 
Gen.’ Lafayette, published by his family. A. chapter 


and arrest of Louis XVI. at Varennes, an episode made 
interesting by the dramatic nature of the subject as well 
as the high position of the narrator, has lately been in- 
serted in a periodical ¢ollection. This publication pro- 
Mises numerous doeuments for cotemporary history, 
supported by an authority the most imposing and respect- 
able of any belonging to the present epoch. 

The chancellor of the exchequer of Great Britain has, 
at the solicitation of Mr. Buckingham, given orders that 
the pamphlets issued by the ‘American Tem So- 
a may be imported into that coantry free of du- 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


FOUR DAYS LATER FROM LONDON. 

The packet. ship Wellington, Chadwick, arrived on 
Monday evening from London and Portsmouth, whence 
she sailed on the.12th April. . 

By this arrival we have received, says the New York 
Mercantile Advertiser, London papers of the evening of 
the 10th of April, from whieh the following interesting 
extracts are made: 

il 10. 


Lonpon, Apri 

Tse Funps—(City, Twelve o’clock.\—On Saturday 
consols were firm, owing to persons finding it more safe 
to purchase in the government securities than enter into 
speculation with their capitals; in consequence of which, 
there was a demand for money stock, and there was a 
purchase for the accountant-general of the court of 
chancery, of £60,000 in consols, at 904. 

All quiet in the city. We do not hear of any failures. 

Three o’clock.— Consols for the account, 904. 

There had not, since Thursday, been any failure in 
Liverpool ; but in Manchester a very heavy one had taken 
place—the stoppage of the house of Aaron Lees & Co., 
ser sss three mills, and employed two thousand hands. 
— Times. 

By the return published in last night’s Gazette, of the 
monthly averages of the liabilities and assets of the bank, 
for the quarter ending the 4th, we find that the stock of 
bullion has inereased from £4,048,000 to £4,071,000. 
The circulation has increased from £18,178,000, to £18,- 
432,000; the deposits have decreased from £13,260,000, 
to £11,192,000, and the securities from £30,579,000, 
to £28,834,000. The -rest has again increased from 
£3,188,000 to £3,290,000. 

Sr. Pererssuren, March 16. 

There has been an insurrection, or rather a kind of 
military revolt, at St. Petersburgh ; a battalion of the Im- 
perial Guard mutinied. It was not owing to any politi- 
cal origin, txt ity of the colonel. The Bo. 
peror Niciiolas, rea and «qurage, hastencd in 
person to the barrack, and his presence brought back the 
regiment toa sense of duty. A deputation of the soldiers 
explained to him their cause of complaint. The emperor 
caused the barrack to be surrounded, and the soldiers to 
be decimated, they not having had cause of complaint. 
Some soldiers were, in fact, executed, and the regiment 
sent off immediately to the Caucasus. 

Poland is far from tranquil. Paskewitsch, Lord Lon- 
donderry’s friend, seems to wish to excite the very slaves 
to resistance. He has published an order that as he pas- 
passes through Warsaw, every one in the street must 
stand still instantly on seeing him, and take off his hat! 
This modern Gesler may yet find a Tell. Lately, a Bri- 
tish naval officer at the theatre directed his opera glass 
towards the box of the Princess Paskewitsch longer than 
the prince thought polite. He caused the English officer 
to be arrested, and sent to the guard-house. ‘The follow- 
ing morning he was told that he was at liberty ; but he 
refused to stir, writing to the British consul that he 
would remaina prisoner until he received reparation. 
After a world of attempts to bend the obstinacy of the of- 
ficer, he was at last induced to proceed to the palace, 
where Prince Paskewitsch did at length express his re- 
gret for the occurrence. 


IMPORTANT FROM MEXICO. 


A letter from a very respectable gentleman in the city 
of Mexico to his correspondent in New Orleans, dated 
April 10th, states that the votes for president were counted 
on that day and were almost ununimous in favour of Bus- 
tamente. The letter further states that Bustamente had 
publicly declared that so soon as he should be inaugurated 
and his cabinet organised he would change the whole fo- 
reign policy hitherto pursued by the Mexican govern- 
ment, and was determined to redress all the complaints 
of foreign powers, and repair whatever injuries had been 
sustained by them from Mexico. He was determined 
also to cause all military operations for the recovery of 
Texas to cease, and would order the Mexican army to 
return from that frontier; and further, he would recall 
the Mexican squadron from the blockade of Texas and 
order it to Vera Cruz and Campeachy for the protection of 
the Mexican trade. It is said that the priests were gene- 
rally upposed to the system of measures proposed to be 
adopted by Bustamente, but that a majority of the army 
and neurly all the people were in his favour. 

A majority of the members of the congress lately chosen 
were supposed to be against him—but his party compre- 
hended a vast majority of the talent, and no doubt was 
entertained that his friends would prevail. 

Santa Anna was still at his Hacienda of Mango de 
Clavo, in the neighbourhood of Vera Cruz. He hid: 
asked passports from the government to go to the repub- 
lic of Colombia—the passports had not been granted, and 
it was thought he was not in earnest in requesting them. 
He was accused of attempting to excite tumults in the 
country, and in fact letters from him had been inter- ~ 
cepted addressed to persons whom he was striving to ex- 
cite to insurrection. 

The officer commanding the French squadron that had 
appeared off Vera Cruz, was in the city of Mexiéo, to 
seek redress for injuries inflicted upon French citizens in 
Mexico—the letter, from which we derive oar informa- 
mation, says, that Bustamente had informed him that the 
moment the government should be organised under his 
auspices, he would repair the wrongs complained of by 
the French government to the fullest extent—not only 
those, but the complaints of all the foreign governments ; 
and the French commodore had determined to remain in 
the city of Mexico until Bustamente was placed in office. 

Col. Almonte, formerly aid-de-camp to Santa Anna, 
was duily in close consultation with the officers of the 


government, and it was believed he had betrayed the 
secrets of his ancient patron, - 
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And if I have done well as is. fitting the story, it isthat 


which I desired; but if slenderly and meanly, it is that which TE . 


could attain unto. 2 Maccabees, xv. 38. 
CHAPTER L. 


As misfortunes seldom alone, so is the reverse; much may 
bie in favour of what is commonly called a “turn of 
One of the collateral incentives which impelled Mary 

to think seriously of the afore-mentioned advertisement, ° 

was the dread of Tom Woodby’s persecutions. She now 

felt herse!f so unprotected—sbandoned as she supposed 
herself to be by Edward—she conceived that by ac. 
quiring a husband she would be free from one of her 

Had Tom Woodby once more appeared, we make 
no doubt that she would no longer have hesitated to 
apply to the advertisement as her last resource. But 
another circumstance took place, which, coming. imme- 
diately at the back of her cogitations, settled ‘her un- 
certainty, and was the cause of leading on to her future 
destiny. 

Two days after Aunt Barbara and Mary had-read the 
newspaper at Mr. Barnes’s, Aunt Fanny, casually look- 
ing out of the low window of her apartment into the * 
street, observed a tall figure, whieh struck her as one she 
had seen before, looking upwards and downwards—first 
into one house then into another, evidently seeking out 
the abode of some one. She saw him enquire at the 
barber’s shop opposite, who, to her astonishment, pointed 
towards the house in which she lived. This still more 
drew her attention to the stranger, who, without looking 
up, straightway rapped. é 

“ Who can he be ” said Fanny. Barbara then peered 
out of the window; and the moment she caught a glimpse 
of the head and shoulders of the visiter, she i 
“ T declare, here comes Mark Woodcock!” An elec- 
trical shock could scarcely have given a stronger senga- 

‘tion tothe frames of the three who heard thisname. “So 

it is!” said Fanny in a tone of delight which had long. - 

been foreign to her lips. “ So it is!” exclaimed Mary in ~ 

a tone of calmoess and thought. 

Their exclamations were searcely over ere he made 
his appearance. Mark’e joy on seeing them was quite 
equal to the pleasure which he diffused by his appear- 
ance. He was indeed much changed in looks, dress, 
and, manner, since he had left them. Travel had done 
wonders for him ; for it had destroyed many of his'na- 
tional prejudices, and had transformed the London cock- 
ney into a man of the world. He now talked with 
confidence upon what he had seen, and made his hearers 
stare by the variety of odd names and hard words 
which he mixed into his discourse. He by in- 
forming them that he had sought their old lodging in 
Golden square; but that the actual oecupiers knowing 
nothing of them, he applied to his friend in Silver street, 
who informed bim where he might seek them, for he 
had hegrd of the circumstance which had driven Abel to 
prison. 

He was stopped here by Aunt Bab, whose indigna- 
tion having long been pent up within her breast, at 
length found vent in a flow of passionate words. She 
was almost choked by the violence of her emotion. She 
went over the old ground of Woodby’s deceit, of the 
neglect of his wife and family, and the villany of his 
son’s conduct ;—she moaned over their present ap- 
parently hopeless situation, of the little likelihood there 
was of Abel being released from prison, and the appre- 
hension of their being doomed to toil and want without 
a hope of relief. 

Aunt Fanny confirmed every word both by look and 
occasional affirmation. They appealed to Mark whe- 
ther they were not privileged to complain, and enquired 
whether such injustice as that which they had received 
could ever be paralleled in the history of any private 
family. 

To their surprise and further indignation, the only 
answer they received was an unfeeling smile, and ‘an 
apparent indifference, accompanied by certain, to them, 
incomprehensible shrugs and signs. The words which 
Mark used were to this purpose: “ Let us hope for the 
best ;—you may do better by and by—things are not so 
bad as they seem; help generally comes when it is 
least expected.” He then particularly addressed him- 
self to Mary; described to her his travels, and espe- 
cially his meeting with Sir Peregrine Oldbourn, of 
‘whom he gave a very favourable picture, touching 
lightly upon his eccentricities, but enlarging much upon 
his virtues. He no longer preserved that silence for 
which he had formerly contended as a duty in men of 
his profession, but described the situation in which Sir 
’ Peregrine had been placed by his brother’s will, dwelt 
upon the wealth to which he was heir, and finally an- 
nounced the singular mode which he had adopted of 
secking a wife. 

Mary had paid but slight attention to the first part of 
Mark's story, not having perceived what was in truth 
the drift of his discourse ; but when he spoke of adver- 
tising for a wife through the newspapers, then she be- 
came quite alive to the subject. Mark’s whole soul 
was engaged in the furtherance of the scheme which he 
had conceived at Smyrna; it had traveled with him 
back to England—it had been the theme of his thoughts 
and the great object of his expectations. When he 
found that Mary listened to him with sufficient atten- 
tion, and when he discovered that she must have seen 
the advertisement to which he alluded, he then requested 
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-WALDIE’S LITE RARY OMNIBUS. 


to be favoured with a little private conversation with 

Miss Mary ; as he had something of importance to com- 

municate. 

_. Mary's face was in an instent flushed, for she felt 

that her destinies were about to be fixed, and that she 

was now called upon to make up her mind upon the one 

reat event of her life. She followed Mark into an ad- 

ing room, to the surprise of her aunts, who wondered 
what such mystery could mean. “~ 

Mark, with as little delay as possible, informed het 
of the scheme, by which he hoped to secure her a hand- 
some establishment and a good partner for life. He said 
that no one could answer so entirely to the qualifications 
mentioned in the advertisement as herself; and that he 
Was quite certain that Mr. Fairfax, with whom the selec- 
tion rested, would immediately accept her as the future 
Lady Oldbourn. 

Mary, after a considerable struggle, in which her dis- 
gust at such a marriage was only diminished by love of 
her relations and desire to release her uncle from prison, 
making a violent effort over her feelings, addressed 
Mark Woodcock as follows :—* Mr. Mark, you have 
found me prepared for the proposal which you have been 
kind enough to make me; for by accident it so happens 
that I'saw the advertisement you allude to. Worn out 
with the misery of seeing my relations almost dying 
with want—my dear uncle daily losing his health, I can- 

not withhold from you that I read that advertisement 

-with considerable emotion, for it seemed almost ad- 

dressed to myself. I perceived at once, that by making 

a sacrifice of my own feelings, through God’s good pro- 

vidence I might be the means of releasing my relations 

from their present state, and giving them a chance of 
being restored to their place in society. I had therefore 
~ almost made up my mind, before you came, to present 
myself as a candidate for the advertiser’s favour. After 

what you have said, I can no longer hesitate ; but before I 
~give my final answer, I must ask you this one question, 

and upon its result will.depend my resolution. Should I: 

accept, will sufficient money be advanced to set my uncle 

free from prison ; and will a sufficient allowance be made 
to enable me to support my relations ?” 

“Upon that score,” answered Mark without hesita- 
tion, “make your mind perfectly easy. I will answer 
for it, that all your wishes on that head will be met with 
liberality. Sir Peregrine is a generous man, upon whom 
considerations of money have no weight. Mr. Fairfax, 
too, you will find quite ready to accede to your demands; 
and if after you have seen him matters are settled be- 
tween you, another forty-eight hours shall not pass over 
our heads before Mr. Abel will be released from prison, 
and, together with your aunts, comfortably accommo- 
dated in some good lodging.” 

Upon hearing these words, Mary’s countenance beamed 
with unusual lustre; her whole frame appeared to have 
received the infusion of a new feeling, for she felt that 
she was sacrificing her own happiness in order to redeem 
her relations from further misery. She seemed to glory 
in that power of overcoming herself, by which she was 
enabled to crush her own views, desires, and fondest 
feelings, in a magnanimous self-devotion to the happiness 
of others. She merely answered Mark, “ Very well, sir; 
then it is agreed. Pray go and announce this to my 
aunts, and leave me alone.” 

_. Mark, struck with increased admiration at her man- 

f, immediately did as he was bid; and as goon as the 

closed, she locked ft, then covering her face* with 
her hands, fell upon her knees, whilst her whole frame 
was convulsed by the violence of her sensations. The 
satisfaction of an angei’s mind beamed in her heart ; but 
the weakness of her nature gave way before” the great- 
ness of the sacrifice she was about to make, and she 
was dissolved in an agony of tears. She would have 
prayed, but Edward’s image stood before her. “ Dear, 
dear Edward,” she exclaimed, “forgive me! Wretched 
creature that I am! wherefore am I so wretched? 
May God forgive my ungrateful heart !—let me hold 
fast to his love and do his almighty bidding !” Then in 
mental prayer she poured forth ardent supplications for 
support, entreating that she might reject every temptation 
to think of herself, and receive strength to perseyere in 
the good work she had beguu. Long was she Bhttoted 
by her feelings, and long did she remain absorbed in 
thought, meditating upon the consequences likely to en- 
sue should her determination be productive of its ex- 

eted results. 

In the mean while, Mark returned to the aunts, whom 
he had left in no pleasant humour at his apparent want 
of sympathy. They received him with cold and formal 
civility ; and when they asked him what had become of 
Mary, to their astonishment—to their breathless astonish- 
ment, he announced, that she had desired him to inform 
them that she was going to be married. 

“Is it possible!” exclaimed Aunt Bab, naturally 
enough mistaking him as the object of Mary’s choice. 

“Well, this is extraordinary!” exclaimed Fanny, 
equally deceived, . 

“ Yes,” said Mark with the sort of air which might 
well have been taken for the exultation of an accepted 
lover,—* Yes, Miss Allnutt has been kind enough to lis- 
ten to my persuasions, and she has accepted. She de- 
sired me to announce to you this piece of intelligence, 
which, she is persuaded, will make you happy.” 

“ Humph !” said Bab. 

“ Well, I declare !” echoed Fanny. 

“ We little expected this, and that’s the truth of it!” 
said Bab. 

“It has come upon us like thunder!” said Fanny. 

“Tam afraid that you are not satisfied with her de- 
termination,” said Mark: “yet I have long thought it 
was the very luckiest thing that could happen to her.” 

“Indeed!” said Bab with an indignant toss of her 
head. 

“ There is no other person that I know,” said Mark, 
“ who is:worthy of so much happiness.” 

* Some people, I do think,” said Fanny between her 
teeth, “ think mighty well of themselves !” 

“I protest!” said Mark, “I expected you would ap- 
pear a little better pleased at the good luck of you 
niece,” 

“Good luck indeed!” said 

“ Why, half the young ladies in London would 
their eyes to stand in her shoes.” 

* Better and better !” exclaimed Fanny. 

“ Does not this place her at once at the top of the 
tree?” said Mark. 

“ Of what tree ?” enquired Bab in disgust. 

“ Why, I ask,” said Mark, “ does not she attain rank, 


give 


. stock in trade, were displayed with no little ostentation 


‘so young as she had been. She sat in a lunguishing, 


“We never heard of any wealth before,” said Bar- 
bara, a little softened. 
“Tf there is money,” said Fanny, “that alters the 
case.” : 
“ Wealth, to be sure there is, and rank besides,” said 
Mark. “TI wodld have made her a duchess had it been 
in my power, for [ am sure she is fit for any thing: but 


lady ?” ~ 

“ A baronet’s lady !” exclaimed Bab in utter astonish- 
ment ; “ how did you ever become a baronet ? I thought 
you were plain Mr, Mark Woodcock, nephew of odr 
Cruikshank. Surely the Turks don’t make baronets ?” 

* You a baronet!” said Fanny. “ Why, you have been 
made one abroad, then ?” 

“ This is excellent !" roared Mark, breaking out into 
unrestrained laughter ; “ such a mistake is worth a farce! 
Who ever said | was a baronet ?—you must be dream. 
ing!” Then turning to Aunt Bab, he said, “ Did not 
you say that you had read the advertisement in the 
newspaper headed ‘ Matrimony,’ and that Miss Mary 
answered to the person sought after in every respect ? 
Well, that is my advertisement,—or my chief’s, Mr. 
Fairfax, which is the same thing. Sir Peregrine Old- 
bourn is the man seeking a wife: he has found her in 
Miss Mary, and she has agreed to become Lady Old- 
bourn.* 

As soon as this explanation was ntade, the joy which 
broke out in the hearts of the two spinsters is not to be 
described ;—they could not contain their raptures, par- 
ticularly when Mark further explained, that the preli- 
minary to the whole thing would be the immediate 
liberation of their brother from prison, and their instal- 
ment in some cofhfortable house, with a suitable mainte- 
nance, until the marriage should take place. 

They would have covered Mark with the approbation 
of an embrace, had he not fled to seek Mary, who, he 
hoped, would now be ready to receive him. They all 
three went in search of her, the aunts screaming out at 
the tup of their voices the fulness of the joy which had so 
suddenly overtaken them. 

Mary, unwilling that her aunts should know what had 


pose her countenance and to come before them with her 
usual equanimity ; but Bab and Fanny, who worshiped 
the ground upon which she trod, were not slow in de- 
tecting the traces of recent weeping ; and in embracing 
her with silent affection, they became themselves more 
. inclined to weeping than to give way to noisy mirth. 
They soon felt how great was the sacrifice she had con- 
sented to make ; they were convinced it was made to en- 
sure their happiness, and this consideration gave a fresh 
tone of tenderness to their manners and attentions 
towards her. All that Mary said on the occasion was 
this :—“ My dear aunts, let me entreat of you, do not 
say a word to Uncle Abel until the whole be settled, and 
then let me announce it to him. I know him so well, 
that if he once thought I was doing this to get him out 
of prison, he would rather die there than allow it.” 


CHAPTER LI. 
A few hints dedicated to the curious in matrimony—The effects 
of an advertisement. 
ark Woodcock returned he day at an early 
for the purposé of accompanying 


Aunt Bab, to the office of Mr. Fairfax, to whom she was 
to be introduced, previous to the final settlement. 

They found Mr. Fairfax a benevolent looking man, 
with a quick eye and business-like manners, seated in 
a sdémbre, dusty room, surrounded by a multitude of 
chocolate-coloured tin boxes, the receptacles of the for- 
tunes of his numerous clients, which, like a tradesman’s 


on and ubout his shelves. Among these the name of 
Sir Peregrine Oldbourn, Bart., shone conspicuous; and 
well did the family lawyer repay the confidence reposed 
in his integrity, by the anxious interest which he dis. 
played in furthering to the utmost the wishes of the late 
baronet. 

Aunt Bab, followed by Mary and preceded by Mark, 
ascended the well-worn staircase leading to the office, 
and entering the battered door, were introduced into an 
ante-room, where they perceived several women scated 
in a row,some gaudily, others more modestly dressed, 
but all wearing a veil, and all keeping it closely lowered 
over the face, who evidently were collected in con- 
sequence of the advertisement. They might have been 
taken for the harem of a Mussulman, had a black guar- 
dian been at hand to control them. 

As soon as Bab and her niece appeared, all the 
heads were immediately turned towards them, and a 
severe scrutiny took place, which was concluded by 
a contemptuous sneer. In truth, the scanty and much 
worn garments, the faded colours of their boninets, and 
the general pauper-like appearance of both Aunt Bab and 
Mary, bespoke any thing but persons coming in search 
of a husband. Bab’s squalid looks announced want and 
hunger; Mary, though pinched with ill health and 
poverty, stil exhibited such forms of beauty, and such 
modesty of countenance, that even as she stood it was 
impossible to'see her without admiration; and all eyes, 
both of the clerks in the office as well as those of the ex- 
pectant females, were fixed on her face, 

“ Wait here for a moment,” said Mark, as he pro- 
ceeded to announce their arrival to his chief; during 
which interval, Mary and her aunt had time to take a 
short survey of the assembled competitors. One was a 
tall, thin, and extravagantly dressed lady, with ringlets 
flowing in such profusion that’ it was cvident they were 
a recent translation from the barber’s block to her own 
head ; and although her face could not be distinguished 
through her veil, yet there was visible a certain tinge of 
red, which might make one conclude that she was not 


serpentine attitude on her chair, putting out a foot 
which by its shape had evidently been the torment of the 
shoemaker’s art. Next to her sat in strong contrast 
a short squat woman, who, wishing to add to her height, 
had drawn up the bows of her bonnet into perpen- 
dicular lines over her head, making her look like a low- 
bailt house with high chimneys. She breathed short 
and moved her feet, wishing thereby to touch the ground 
with them as she sat on her chair. There was a reso- 
lation in her gait which spoke the determination not to 


hopes principally upon the attractions of her teeth, 


surely you won't object to her becoming a/baronet’s 


been the violence of her struggles, did her best to com-— 


die single-—Then came one who seemed to ound her 


touth, Which ‘she kept so disposed, that her teeth, 
which presented a formidable row, might be seen with- 
out interruption. Another hoped to gain admiration by 
the exposure of her arm and hand, which she permitted 
herself to flourish about in various attitudes. In‘ short, 
there was no end to the catalogue of pretensions which, 
_ in various modes, were put forwards in the hope of ob- 
taining the prize. ; 

Mary and her aunt had not waited long ere Mark in. 
vited them to walk into Mr. Fairfax’s room, evidently 
thereby exciting the indignation of the ladies in wait- 
ing. Having already been prepared by Mark’s de- 
scription of his visiters, Mr. Fairfax received them with 
great kindness and civility: and he was not long in 
ascertaining how accurate that description was: Mary’s 
beauty was not lost upon him, and the charm, simplicity, 
and truth of her manner, succeeded ‘in making him 
ready to believe every thing that might be advanced in 
her favour. 

There was one thing upon which he insisted ere he 
gave his final acceptance, in order fully to put into 
execution the provisions of the late baronet’s will; 
which was, that proper references should be given, who 
might report upon the respectability of the applicant's 
character. Upon this Aunt Bab looked at Mary, and 
Mary looked at her aunt, without knowing what to say, 
for to whom could they refer in London? At Ivycote, it 
is true, they had a host of friends; but they could not 
send Mr. Fairfax thither: therefore, with the exception 
of the Goold Woodbys, they were quite at fault. They 
forthwith mentioned their situation to Mr. Fairfax, who 
instantly settled that a reference to the Woodbys would 
be quite sufficient; for he added, whatever might be 
their hostility, they would never venture to vilify the 
character of the family; and he determined himself to 
call upon them that very morning. 

Upon this Aunt Bab and her niece, escorted by Mark, 
left the room. As soon as Mark returned to the ladies 
.in waiting, he announced to them in the civilest of man- 
ners, that the object of the advertisement having been 
accomplished, he was requested by Mr. Fairfax to re- 
lieve them from further attendanee. ‘This became the 
signal for the breaking out of that wrath which had 
been excited in the breasts of the expectants by the pre- 
cedence accorded to Mary over themselves. 

The tall, thin lady, standing up and raising her veil, 
whereby she disclosed a face that would have done credit 
to a gorgon, exclaimed, “I wont stir till I have seen Mr. 
Fairfax, and so you may tell him. I came here first, and 
you hav ’n’t behaved like a gentleman to take in those 
ladies there,” (pointing to Aunt Bab and Mary, making 
a most contemptuous sneer as she placed a strong em- 
phasis upon that word,) “ before me and the other ladies 
here. I don’t see why the like of them is to take the 
lead before the like of us.” 

“ Yes,” said the squat woman, clenching her hands 
and showing a face upon which ‘ rum, cordials, and rich 
compounds,’ were written in legible characters,—“ Yes, 
ladies indeed! I wouldn’t give that,” snapping her 
fingers at the same time, “ for a whole house full of them! 
I should like to know why such a pair of ladies are to 
take the bread out of our mouths! I wouldn't demean 
myself so much as to drink out of the same glass with 
either of them !” 

“We are scandalously used,” said the third lady, 
showing her teeth literally and figuratively. ‘* We have 
as right to be seen atid heard as that person,” 
pointing to Mary with much contempt; ‘{ and we have 
a right to know why she is to be preferred tous. I 
don’t think she can bribe very high,” she added ironi- 
cally ; “ althongh we suppose that gentleman,” pointing 
to Mark, “can say why he has chosen to show her such 
special favour.” 

“ Why, ma’am,” said Mark with great good humour, 
“ you can’t all marry the gentleman : he did not adver- 
tise for more than one wife, and having secured that 
one, he is content. I am sorry that you should be dis- 
appointed. But you, ma’am,” addressing the gorgon,— 
“you are young enough and handsome enough to be 
independent of advertising for husbands; therefore, why 
should you be angry? And you,” addressing the squat 
lady,—* it is evident that, happen what will, nothing can 
keep you out of spirits.” And then, making his bow to 
the teeth, he said, “ As for you, ma’am,—you can never 
fear a rival, for in spite of every body’s teeth, yours must 
ever have the preference.” 

With these and such like words he succeeded in 
pacifying them; and having once cleared the office of 
their presence, he was able to devote himself to Mary 
and her aunt, to whom he gave every assurance that 
before the next day was over, Abel would be set at li- 
berty, his debts paid, and the family installed in a com. 
fortable house. He took it upon himself to make all 
these arrangements, and informed them that, as soon as 
Mr. Fairfax should be returned from Mr. Woodby, he 
would wait upon them with the proper deed, which being 
signed by Mary, would bind her to Sir Peregrine Old- 
bourn as his wife, and secure to her the immediate ad- 
vantages of that position. 

Mr. Fairfax in the course of the morning walked to 
Baker street ; and enquiring for either Mr. or Mrs. Wood- 
by, was introduced to the latter, who was scated in her 
drawing-room with her two daughters, together with our 
old acquaintance Lady Thomson and two gentlemen. 
Being unknown to them in person, he was received with 
that suspicion with which people are apt to view a 
stranger ; but when he unfolded the object of his errand, 
he was not long in obtaining the most fixed attention to 
what he had to say. 

“TI believe,” he said, addressing himself to Mrs. 
Woodby, “ that you are acquainted with Miss Mary 
Allnutt ?” 

Upon hearing these preliminary words, every one pre- 
sent listened attentively, and Mrs. Woodby answered, 


Yes, sir, I am.” 


“May I take the liberty of enquiring of you what may 
be her general character?” 

“ Her character ?” said Mrs, Woodby in a tone of sur- 
prise. “As a governess, do you ask ?” 

“ More likely as a housemaid,” said Lady Thomson, 
tossing up her nose. 

The Misses Woodby laughed, and said she would make 
an excellent lady’s maid. 

Mr. Fairfax said, “ It is for neither of those characters: 


. I merely wish to know her general character fur respec- 


tability of conduct, temper, and the qualities which con- 
stitute what is called an amiable woman.” 
“Oh, indeed, as to that,” said Mrs. Woodby, “I be- 


wealth, and an unexceptionable husband, at one grasp ?” 


- for her veil was lowered just sufficiently to exhibit her 


lieve the girl is well enough. I know that she belongs 


satisfactory and 


toa pair of silly old aunts, who have brought her uj go 
much like a fool that she can’t cry-bo to a goose; and to 
a poor wretch of an uncle, who borrows money ang 
won't pay his debts—But pray,” enquired Mrs. Wood, 
by, “ who sent you to make these enquiries? none of the 
family have been in my service; they lived in our 
neighbourhood in the country, where they were obliged 
to sell all they had and leave it,and I know nothing 
more of them. I really don’t sce why I should be called 
upon to give the girl a character.” : 

“ The truth is,” said Mr. Fairfax, “ that a circumstanes 
has occurred which is of consequence to Miss Allnutt's 
views in life, in which it became necessary that a ro. 
ference of this sort should be made; and as she has no 


friends in London besides you and your family, she yen. 


tured to make use of your name.” 

_ “Friends, indeed !” exclaimed Mrs. Woodby. * 
’ “She is certainly going out as governess,” said Anne 
Woodby. + 

“ Perhaps she is going on the stage,” said Ellen. __ 

“No, my dear, that can't be,” remarked Lady Thom. 
son; “what can an actress want with a character ?” 

“ Allow me to say,” said one of the gentlemen, starting 
from his seat and addressing himself to Mr. Fairfax, 
“that the sort of undefined, and apparently unwilling 
approval of Miss Allnutt’s character, which you have just 
heard, is not only an act of injustice to her, but one of 
reproach to the person who gave it. Miss Allnutt, sir, 
is as superior to the generality of her sex in the qualities 
of her mind as she surpasses them in beauty of person, 
She is as pure as a child, and as full of fortitude ase 
martyr. She may have heard of vice, but she can only 
know it by name. She is 60 little selfish, that, although 
she has a right to the adoration of mankind, she requires 
every one to be preferred before her. She does not 
know what deceit means—she is the very symbol of 
truth and sincerity, At the same time, every action ig 
so much under the influence of prudence, that while she 
is an example of every thing that is excellent, she does 
not allow her superiority to be even guessed at. Happy 
indeed will be the man who calls her wife! and happy 
are those who live under the influence of her charming 
disposition and endearing manners !” 

“ Well, I declare, my lord!” exclaimed Mrs. Woodby, 
as she addressed Lord Demone; “ who would ever have 
expected this from you? Have not you always been the 
first to laugh at the uncle and aunts, and to call them 
names ?” 

“ But the first to admire the niece,” retorted Lord 
Demone, “TI repeat again, that she is the most perfect 
woman I have ever known, or conceived could exist in 
this wicked world.” 

“When my lord does admire,” said Lady Thomson, 
with a sarcastic sneer and a toss of the head, “ he does 
it with a grace peculiar to himself.” 

“I suppose you mean to say, in city language,” said 
Lord Demone, “ with a grace beyond the reach of ‘h’art:’ 
but in this case you are mistaken—I am perfectly sin. 
cere in what I say.” 

“That was well put in,” said Simpleton Sharp; “If 
never thought of that before: that city h has done 
wonders !” 

“Tam very much obliged to you, my lord,” said Mr. 
Fairfax, when he had discovered who he was, “ for this 
expression of your opinion—I cannot wish for a more 
he was rising to take hi 

leave, when Mts. Woodby, with great importunity « 
manner, stopped him and said, 

“ Now you really must tell us who you are, and what 
has been the purpose of your enquiry—indeed you must; 
you can’t come putting us to all this trouble without 
some return—it wouldn't be fair.” 

“My name is Fairfax; I have no need of making a 
secret of a plain fact,” said the lawyer: “I am solicitor 
for Sir Peregrine Oldbourn; he is shortly to arrive in 
England, when he will marry Miss Allnutt, to whom he 
is to be this day affianced, and she will then become 
Lady Oldbourn.” 

“Mary Allnutt, Lady Oldbourn!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Woodby with wonder and mortification in her looks. 

“It can’t be!” said Lady Thomson. - 

“ Why, she will become the wife of a baronet, and one 
of the richest of his order,” said Lord Demone with ex- 
ultation ; “ and she will be the mistress of Oldbourn hall 
and of untold wealth.” 

“Who ever thought of this!” said Anne Woodby, as 
if gross injustice had been done to hergglf. “ What will 
Tom say ?” 

“ I wonder where Edward Manby can be 2” said Ellen. 

“ But how can this happen,” said Mrs. Woodby, with 
wicked joy in her looks, “when her uncle is now lying 
in prison, at the suit of our son Tom, because he can't 
repay him a miserable hundred pounds. Surely Sir 
Peregrine ought to know that: is he aware that these 
Allnutts are actual paupers, and only fit for the work- 
house ?” 

“ Your son will this day be paid,” said Fairfax. “Mr. 
Abel Allnutt will this day be liberated from prison, and 
the poverty and miseries of the family will from this day 
cease.” Having said this with great emphasis and with 
a tone of exultation, he added with much ceremony, “I 
have the honour to wish you a very good morning ; upon 
which, making his bow, he left the house ; Lord Demone 
and his companion soon after following. 

“ Did you ever hear any thing like that girl’s luck!” 
said Mrs. Woodby to Lady Thomson after a long pause. 

“I never did,’ said Lady Thomson: “ but I must do 
myself the justice to say, that T always said she was 
handsome, although I thought the aunts were poor 
creatures.” 

“ { always liked Aunt Fanny,” said Anne; “and Uncle 
Abel was ever good-natured to me.” 

“Old Barbara is a well-meaning creature,” said Mrs. 
Woodby, “although she insists a little too much upon 
keeping old men and women warm. I suppose we 
have them back at Ivycote.” 

“T always make it a rule,” said Lady Thomson, “never 
to think ill of any one because they are poor: I think 
we had better call upon the Allnutts as soon as we know 
where they live.” 

“Now I recollect it,” said Anne, “there is a purse 
which I forgot to finish, and which I will send Mary 
immediately.” 

“Do; my dear,” said her mother; “and write a note 
to Barbarossa, and ask her to dine whenever it is agree- 
able; and enquire particularly after Abel's old cough— 
do.” 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


— 
CHAPTER Lil. 
A release from prison—The struggles of virtuous self-denial. 

As soon as Mr. Fairfax returned to his office, he com- 
missioned Mark Woodcock to take all the necessary steps 
for releasing Abel from prison, and for removing him 
and his family into an appropriate habitation; but, as a 

jminary, to secure Mary’s signature to a deed which 
would bind her to Sir Peregrine Oldbourn as his wife, 
whensoever he should appear to claim her as such. 

Mary was awaiting the arrival of this moment with 
jmpatience, dreading lest her resolution should be over- 
turned by the many suggestions of her imagination. 
She felt etrong in the purity of her intentions, and in the 
conviction of doing right ; but she had to contend against 
fearful opposition in her own breast. Edward’s image 
was constantly before her in the attitude of supplication, 
and Sir Peregrine’s as that of an odious tyrant. She 
jonged for Mark's appearance with the document which 
she was to sign, when the excitement in which she lived 
might be abated by an irretrievable act; for the fever of 
indecision is more frequently allayed by a knowledge of 
the worst than by remaining in a state of doubt. 

At length, when Mark really appeared, instead of 
piecting him, as she intended, with a cheerful counte- 
nance and an unflinching hand, the blood left her heart, 
and she fell into so long and painful a swoon, that her 
aunts became alarmed for her safety. They hung over 
her with solicitous affection ; whilst Mark, with the deed 
in one hand and the pen in the other, shook his head and 
said, “ There must be something more in this than meets 

eye. 

Mat length, when restored to herself she bad swallowed 
acordial, seeing Mark in the same attitude, she exclaimed, 
“For pity’s sake, sir, let me sign! Excuse my weak- 
ness—let us not delay a moment!" He placed the 
parchment before her, gave the pen into her hand; the 
proper witnesses were present; when, after a pause, in 
which she mentally prayed for support, she signed her 
name. She then immediately retired to her room, where 
she passed the rest of the day in constant prayer, which 
she had learned from the experience of misfortune to be 
the only effectual means of soothing the mind. 

Mark then proceeded to the lodgings of Tom Woodby, 
whom he condemned to do that which he willingly 
would have refused—namely, release his victim from 
debt, which he did apon receiving the full amount of his 
demand. We do not wish to detain our readers with an 
account of the base feelings which arose in the breast of 
this wicked gentleman when he was informed of the turn 


' affairs had taken; but it was delightful to Mark to exer- 


cise an authority productive of so much good, whilst he 
excited an impotent rage in one who only practised evil. 
Leaving him to gulp down his mortification, Mark pro- 
ceeded to secure a house in Gower street—a sort of fron- 
tier position on the confines of gentility; which having 
done, he returned to give an account of his proceedings 
to his chief, who forthwith authorised him to conduct the 
whole family to their new habitation. 

We have long abstained from noticing Uncle Abel, 
who has undergone at our hands nearly the same neglect 
that the modest and retiring man does from the world. 
His life in prison had been one of patient endurance, of 
humble resignation, and of cheering meditation upon the 
promises of Christianity. Such a being, totally divested 
as he was of tvery exterior attraction, is most likely to 
pass through the world unnoticed; and excepting in the 
possession uf that sunshine of the breast which exceeds 
all price, and with which he was specially blessed, he 
could boast of no possession which insures what is com- 
monly called enjoyment. 

In the prison, his only recreation was the conversation 
of his sisters and niece, who devoted as much of their 
time to him as they could abstract from the necessity of 
gaining a livelihood; and at this precise moment, owing 
to the events we have described, he had been more than 
usually deprived of their society. This had surprised 
him, and he had become anxious to see them; when, on 
the morning after all the arrangements were made, he 
perceived Mark, accompanied by both his sisters and his 
niece, ut the wicket, begging permission to see him. 
This circumstance struck him at once as foreboding 
something new; and as soun as Mark exhibited the order 
for his freedom, his mind was so confused by a variety of 
emotions, that it was long before he could give utterance 
in words to the gratitude which beamed in his heart. 

Unwilling in the face of the prisoners to describe the 
circumstances which led to his release, (for he was still 
ignorant of Mary's intended marriage,) his sisters ex- 
horted him to lose no time in accompanying them to the 
house prepared for their reception; and he left his late 
miserable dwelling with the same equanimity which he 
had preserved on entering it, though not without a men- 
tal thanksgiving for so unexpected a mercy. When he 
found himself at liberty—restored to the open street, 
leaving the prison-gates behind him, he felt a renovation 
which was productive of buoyant spirits, and contributed 
to restore that strength which had been much impaired 
by confinement. During their progress in the hackney- 
coach, he became anxious to know the reason of this 
change; but he was not allowed to be fully informed 
until he reached his new home. He perceived by Mary’s 
melancholy look and thoughtful manner, that something 
must have taken place which involved her heppiness; 
bat far was he from contemplating the possibility of her 
marriage. 

At length they reached the abode in question prepared 
for them. It was one of those houses in which every 
thing smelt new, in which every inch of mahogany was 
Polished up to mirror point, and where every chair was 
fixed to its place with mathematical precision. Words can 
not convey the delight of Aunts Bab and Fanny, nor the 
feeling of gratitude which Abel felt, at such a restora- 
tion to the world's comforts after their recent life of toil, 
Pain, and privation. Mary’s dejected mind was cheated 
out of its misery by the pleasure she felt at seeing her 
relations happy, and by the secret satisfaction of feeling 
that she was the cause of the change; and she would 
have been happy herself, but for a secret bodement, 
which made her dread lest the beautiful picture now be- 
fore her eyes should contain a hideous reverse, which she 
felt would sooner or later be exhibited to her. 

Abel being still to be satisfied as to the cause of this 
hitherto mysterious change, Mary, who had undertaken 
to disclose it, taking him into a separate room, seated 
herself by him, and straightway informed him of every 
circumstance relatigg to the engagement she had formed. 
Abel looked her steadily in the face, and whilst his heart 
dilated with gratitude at the knowledge that it was to 


her alone he was indebted for his present well-being; 
still her looks told him, that however great his happiness 
might be, hers was not without alloy. - She endeavoured 
to conceal her real feelings; but he was too quick-sighted 
not to discover that she was playing a part: for whilst an 
artificial smile shone on her face, her breast heaved with 
unfeigned sighs. She made use of every innocent arti- 
fice to induce her uncle to believe that what she had 
done was not so utterly hateful to her as he might have 
supposed: but still he was not satisfied, and cross-ques- 
tioned her so pertinaciously, that at length she fairly 
burst into tears, avowing that his doubts were in part 
true, but entreating him to question her no further. She 
made him aware that what she bad done was not now 
to be undone; that she had bound herself by a formal 
deed to perform certain duties, in consequence of which 
she had received and was receiving certain benefits; and 
therefore it was no longer time to discuss whether she 
had done well or ill—by her act she must abide; and, 
with God’s assistance, she hoped that she would be able 
tu conduet herself without reproach in the new situation 
in which she was about to be placed. 

Abel, seeing how much she was in earnest, no longer 
persistéll in ascertaining the secret feelings of her heart : 
but their interview had scarcely ceased, before a circum- 
stance took place, which effectually brought to light 
what” poor Mary had so anxiously endeavoured to 
conceal. 

Mark Woodcock, perplexed at not receiving any 


P tidings of Sir Peregrine Oldbourn, (although from the 


nature of the man he might have expected as much,) had 
applied at the post-office, hoping to discover some letter 
wrongly directed from him: but instead of a letter ad. 
dressed to himself or to Mr. Fairfax, in the dead-letter 
office he found one addressed to Abel, which from the 
variety of scrawls over it, showing the various places it 
had visited in search of its owner, announced that it had 
lain long unclaimed. Mark did not delay a moment in 
taking it to Abel, little conscious of the mischief he was 
about to produce. Abel, after.looking at it for some time, 
at length exclaimed, “ From Edward Manby, I declare!” 
Mary’s countenance fell as she heard these words, and 
the colour forsook her cheeks. Barbara and Fanny were 
also present. 

‘“* My dear Mary,” said her uncle, “ here is a letter for 
you also enclosed.” As he handed it over to her, he did 
not perceive how much her hand shook, nor how deadly 
a paleness overcast her features. She went to a distance 
to hide her emotion, and opening the letter with trepida- 
tion, read those warm and overflowing effusions with 
which the reader is already acquainted, written by Ed- 
ward Manby on his departure from Liverpool, Her 
eyes could not second her desire to read the whole letter, 
for, suffused by rising tears, they but half performed 
their office ; and with the letter half read, she hastily tot- 
tered out of the room with the intention of shutting her- 
self up in her bed-room. 

She had scarcely closed the door, ere the noise of a 
heavy fall was heard on the staircase. Barbara, Fanny, 
and Abel rushed out with one accord to see what had 
happened ; when, to their horror, they discovered their 
too sensitive niece in a deep swoon, with her head rest- 
ing on the balusters, laying her whole length on the 
ground, and blood flowing from a wound she had re- 
ceived in falling. In a state bordering upon madness, 
they ratsed her up, and straightway deposited hew in bed. 
Abel picked up the letter which had fallen from her 
hand; and judging that its contents must have caused 
her present seizure, he hastily glanced his eye over it, 
and there he discovered what he had long suspected— 
how much she and Edward were attached to each other. 
His sisters were also soon made acquainted with this 
circumstance; and then, and not till then, did the whole 
mystery of her despondent state break upon their minds. 

“My God!” exclaimed Abel; “and has she indeed 
sacrificed herself for us! Let me return to prison, and 
let me die rather than that this dear—this noble creature 
should thus suffer! I will immediately proceed to seek 
Mr. Fairfax, and lay the whole of this sad story before 
him, and see whether it would not be possible to annul 
the engagement in which she has involved herself.” 

Barbara and Fanny shook their heads, not knowing 
what to say; but they insisted upon the necessity of 
sending for a physician, who, as soon as he saw his 
patient, pronounced her to be in a high state of fever. 
This melancholy intelligence put every other thought 
out of their heads for the present, and they all three 
united their utmost exertions to tend her with the most 
unremitting attention. That long restraint which she 
had laboured to place upon her feelings—that uncertainty 
in which she had lived concerning Edward—those fearful 
apprehensions that she was preparing a hopeless state of 
wretchedness for him as well as fur herself,—all con- 
spired to bring on this crisis, and the brain, from the 
bewildering variety of intense emotions which at the 
moment of the reception of the letter assailed it, became 
inflamed and soon announced its derangement. It was 
piteous to behold one so young, so beautiful, and sp inno- 
cent, struggling with insanity! That form and those 
features, so full of grace and gentleness, were now torn 
by the throes and contortions of madness. But perhaps 
it was still more piteous to observe the despair—the ab- 
sorbing despair of the wo-stricken relations. They fell 
at once from the height of the greatest prosperity to the 
depths of the greatest misery. Abel’s habitual resigna- 
tion gave way before the deep depression of his spirits, 
and he bemoaned himself at those sad inflictions which 
had led to Mary’s present state; he could with difficulty 
restrain himself from venting aloud the bitterness of his 
anguish. Aunt Barbara, aided by the zeal of old Betty, 
was the only one of the three who had sufficient presence 
of mind and power of action to perform the duties of a 
nurse, and to see that the prescriptions of the physician 
were properly administered ; fur poor Fanny, as inefficient 
in adversity as she was wont to be frivolous in the sun- 
shine of prosperity, was utterly helpless, 


Various were the turns which the disorder took. Some. - 


times the name of, Edward would come to her lips, when 
she would hold imaginary conversations with him, and 
cry and laugh by turns ; then she would imagine herself 
to be governor of a prison, and order all the prison-doors 
to be thrown open and the prisoners set at liberty. 
Afterwards she raved with every appearance of fury at 
some fancied injustice, and immediately after relapsed 
into the most womanish and endearing fondness for some 
imaginary benefit; but Edward’s image was the most 
frequent on her mind, and she constantly appeared to 
scrcen him from some impending evil, 

It would be in vain to describe all the vagaries and 


wanderings of a disordered brain—that strange piece of 2 


mechanism by which man holds his privileges as a 
reasonable being; but it will be sufficient to say, that in 
the case of poor Mary, that organ haying been thoroughly 
ransacked by every diversity of aberration, at length 
showed symptoms of giving way to the skill of the phy- 
sician, who, when he felt the uncertain, fluttering pulse, - 
smiled as he foretold an approaching prostration of 
strength, which he asserted would mark the abatement 
of the fever. Abel at this intelligence awoke from des- 
pondency, and, restored to his sense of a superintending 
Providence, retreated to his own room to pour forth 
prayers for her recovery. 

From the moment of her falling into an almost inani- 
mate state, the doctor, calculating upon the power of a 
youthful and hitherto unimpaired constitution, announced 
her speedy convalescence, provided she was kept per- 
fectly quiet and protected from all exciting causes, And 
he was not mistaken. Day after day her mind gradaally 
though slowly was restored to itself;—her perceptions 
became eorrect—her observations showed that the crisis 
was over, and that she was restored to the world of 
reasonable beings. The first word she uttered which 


‘had the appearance of consciousness was heard by the 


faithful old Betty, who in her joy exclaimed, “ Bless her 


. little heart, she has.just said ‘Oh! ” 


“Has she?” said Aunt Bab; “let me run and tell 
Abel.—The dear. creature has just said, ‘Oh!’ Come, 
come!” she exclaimed to her brother, who, with out- 
stretched hands and a face full of rapture, followed his 
sister to the bedside, and there to his delight he heard 
the scarcely audible voice of his beloved Mary saying 
“ Dear Uncle Abel !” 

From that moment she began to wesed : and the unre- 
mitting attentions and care with which her uncle and 
aunts watched over her, were gradually repaid by the 
delight of seeing her restored to life after they had given 
up every hope. 


CHAPTER LIII. 


Abel Allnutt’s disinterestedness. He wishes to return to his 
prison. 

Abel and his sisters, whilst they tended their niece 
during her convalescence, were extremely careful in fol- 
lowing the doctor’s directions never to advert in the 
slightest degree to the cause that had brought on her 
illness. Neither the name of Edward, nor that of Sir 
Peregrine Oldbourn, nor even that of her father, were 
pronounced before her; but she was aware that Mark 
Woodcock never passed a day without making enquiries. 

One morning, after Mark’s visit had been announced, 
and when allusion was made to the goodness of his heart, 


and to the various good qualities which he possessed: - 


Abel and Barbara being present, Mary of her own actord, 
arid in a collected and firm manner, said: “ My dear 
uncle and aunt, I fear that I have caused you consider- 
abl& trouble and uneasiness. I have betrayed great 
weakness—that I know ; but, thank God! let us hope 
that it is now all over. I have prayed earnestly for more 
strength of mind, and I feel that my prayers are heard. 
We may now talk with safety upon my future views and 
my future duties, ie I am conscious that I dare meet 
them with courage.” 

Abel and his sister looked at each other wa 
fearing the consequences of such a for 
Mary was still extremely feeble,—and the paca in- 
stantly evaded the cunversation she would have led to, by 
saying that it would be time when she was quite restored 
to resume the subject ; but up to this moment, the doctor 
had only enjoined one precaution, and that was quiet,— 
constant unbroken quiet ! 

Mary would have continued; but both Abel and her 
aunt positively refusing to hear her, she was obliged to 
submit to their wishes, and she endeavoured to divert her 
mind with less exciting subjects. But this hint of the 
state of her mind made Abel determine immediately to 
put his original intention into execution, of annulling 
Mary’s engagement with Sir Peregrine Oldbourn. To 
this effect, he sought the first opportunity of locking 
himself up with Mark, in order to consult with him upon 
the fittest steps to take. He began by expatiating upon 
the excellency of Mary's character—a subject upon which 
he would never cease to talk, and asserted that it was 
entirely and solely in order to release him from prison, 
and to place him and his sisters in a comfortable position, 
that she had applied to Mr. Fairfax ;—that in doing this 
she had committed the greatest violence upon her own 
feelings; for it was now plain—and it.was a discovery 
they had only made at the moment of illness—that her 
affections were fixed upon another man. Who that was, 
he said it was not his intention to disclose, out of delicacy 
to all parties ; but he was certain that if this engagement 
with Sir Peregrine Oldbourn were allowed to exist, so 
strong, as it had been proved, were her affections, that it 
would be the source of lasting misery and mischief to all 
concerned. He therefore entreated him to reflect how 
the engagement might be annulled. 

Mark, who was one of the best natured, although one 
of the vainest of men, had never,quite made up his mind, 
ever since he had. known Mary, and particularly since 
the scene which had taken place at the signature of the 
deed, whether or not he was the individaal upon whom 
she had set her affections. This excess of vanity (and 
how often dues it not play the same trick to its ridiculous 
votaries !) entirely made him overlook Edward Manby, 
whom he but slightly knew, although of whom he had 
heard much, and thus his vanity made him conclude that 
he was himself the object of Mary’s love. 

There he was, seated opposite the anxious Abel, look- 
ing uncommonly pathetic as a swain, but very official 
and business-like as an attorney’s clerk. Called upon to 
give an opinion upon a point of law, he sunk his finer 
feelings for the moment, and having cleared his voice, 
he said, that he of course could affirm nothing positive 
as long as he had a superior to whom he must appeal : 
but this he must say, that the question was full of per- 
plexity ; that deeds were difficult things to set aside 
when they involved penalties; and that although Mr, 
Fairfax might be very well inclined to do any thing to 
give pleasure to Miss Mary or her friends, still, acting 
as executor to a will, he had but one course to pursue, 
namely,.to put the testater’s wishes into effect. These, 
however, he asserted, were only opinions of his own, 
which, as they might be put aside by those of Mr. Fair- 
fax, he recommended Abel immediately to seek that 
gentleman in person, and he avowed himself ready to 
accompany him there. 


Abel without further reflection acceded to Mark’s 
offer, and soon he was in the presence of the solicitor. 
When Mr. Fairfax had heard Abel's story, he con- 
firmed Mark’s opinion, adding, that annulling the deed 
to which Mary was a party, putting aside the heavy 


_ penalty to which she was subject, was a matter of consi- 


derable and even vital eonsequence to his client; for 
should a proper wife not have been provided for him at 
the moment of his arrival—an event which might now 
be expected to take place at any moment, it might in- 
volve the loss of the whole of the Oldbourn estate. 

Mr. Fairfax, therefore, acting as executor and trusiee, 
and as the friend of Sir Peregrine Oldbourn, must first 
consult his interests before he could listen to Abel's pro- 
posal, 
all, Mr. Allnutt, are you. consulting your niece’s real 
interests in thus endeavouring to destroy a most advan- 


tageous match—one which ensures her handsome’settle. 


ments and a brilliant position, besides the possession of 
a very amiable man, which Sir Peregrine assuredly is? 
—and are you not merely lending yourself to a girlish 


whim ? for, in truth, it seems that she answered our ad- - 


vertisement entirely of her own accord, and she therefore. 
could not have been very deeply smitten with the person 
in question. 


Abel assured Mr. Fairfax that the step which be had ~ 


now taken was entirely unknown to her ; and although 
aware that he should be obliged perhaps to return. to 
prison, yet he would much rather incur that penalty than 
run any risk of endangering his niece’s existente. Mr. 
Fairfax in answer gave him but little hopes of acceding 
to his wishes, and hinted that the utmost he could expect 
might be from an appeal to Sir Peregrine in person; fur 
should he arrive within a few days, then time enough 
might still be left to seek another wife. 

With this answer, Abel returned whence he eame; 
deeply cogitating upon the chances which might prevent 
Mary from becoming the wife of Sir Peregrine. Ere he 
reached the house, he perceived a very fine carriage 
standing at the door; and when he entered the drawing- 
room, to his great surprise, he found Lady Thomson and 
Mrs. Goold Woodby and her two daughters séated in 
grand array before Aunts Barbara and Fanny. 

As soon as he appeared, to his confusion’ the visiters 
all rose from their seats, and with a watmth of con- 
gratalation which he had never before witnessed, rushed 
towards him and overpowered him with fine speeches: 
concerning Mary’s future pr 


“ We have thought it our duty,” ‘eal Lady Thonison; 


“to congratulate you on this happy occasion. We have 
heard of Mary’s good luck with thé sincerest satisfaction; 
and it is a duty I owe to myself to say, that I never heard 
of any thing in my life which gave me greater pleasure.’”” 

“ Yes,” cried Mrs. Goold Woodby, having tried ti 
thrust in her speech during Lady Thoinson’s effusion, 


“ we came off.the moment we heard it. It would have © 


been shameful in us, such old friends too, not to come 
and give you joy. Believe me, we weré not slow it 
putting in a good word, when Mr. Fairfax came to ask 
us about character and all that sort of thing; and we 
are quite delighted to find that it has turned out se’ well. 
I declare I am quite as happy as if it hdd happened to 


one of my own girls, for Mary has always’ been a gredt . 


favourite of mine.” 

“ Although her 
shaking his head, “yet in t 
happier, and so should we all, yaad rem 
was.” 

“This you can’t say from your heart,” replied tas 
Thomson: “ for does she not acquite wealth, rank, and 
title; and, let me ask you, would you deprive her of 
them? I can tell you a title is not so easily obtained 
now-a-days. I owe it to myself to say, that my late Sir 
Peter had the promise of a baronetey before he died ; and 
although, as far as sound goes, one ladyship is as good 
as another; yet I’m not too proud to own, that a knight’s 
lady is as little to be compared to a baronet’s as a cotton 
gown is to a satin one. No,no, don’t think to make me 
believe you don’t wish your niece to be'a baronet’s lady.” 

“ And, although she will get her title by an advertise- 
ment,” said Mrs. Woodby, “ yet who is to know that ? 


She will be as good a lady as the best of them. And, 


though she is going to marry a man she has never seen, 
who may be as old as the hills and, as ugly as sin for what 
she knows, yet, what will that signify after the first fort- 
night. She will be mighty happy, I dare say, and well 
she deserves it too. I always said Mary wasa nice, dear 
girl, and fit to sit at the head of any table.” é 
Aunts Bab and Fanny, who at the first announcement 


’ of their visiters were taken quite aback by an honour so 


little expected, scarcely knew how to look; but their 
hearts were too full of the milk of human kindness to 
know how to be repulsive, and they could no more beat 
gnalice than they could condescend to commit an act of 
meanness: they therefore received them with their, asual 
frankness of manner. Softened by the torie of adulation 
which their visiters adopted, they humbled themselves 
the more they were exalted. 

“You are very kind to think so well of out poor 
Mary,” said Aunt Bab; “I fear a high rank would never 
suit the lowliness of her mind.” 

“La!” said Mrs. Woodby, “ how cah you talk so? I 
declare Miss Mary is fit to be a queen, she is so superior 
—she-is almust as tall as our Anne, and a great deal 
broader across the shoulders than Ellen there, who is a 
poor thing after all.” 

“Indeed,” said Anne Woodby, « she *s much taller 
than I am: and when sheis her ladyship, will be far taller 
and far bandsomer than any person we know; although 
we do know Lady Thorofield, who is a peeress, besides 
Lady Thomson and several other ladies.” 


“ Ah, she is a sweet creature, and that’s the truth of 


it!” said Lady Thomson. 

“ Yes, so dignified, and will look the thing well! !” said 
Mrs. Woodby. 

“Remarkably well in feathers !” said’ Anne. 

“ With her hair parted, ” said Ellen, 

“Sir Peregrine isa happy man to have got such a 
wife!” said Lady ‘Thomson. 

“We don’t know what sort of a looking man Sir Pe- 
regrine is,” said Fanny; “except that he has a long 
face, ‘ond looks like a wild Oriental, as Mark Woodcock 
says.” 

“You may be certain that an old baronet, as he is,"” 
said Lady Thomson, “ must look well. My Sir Peter, 
who was only a knight, was always reckoned like George 
the First.” 

“Sir Peregrine, I hear, is not so old as that comes to,” 
said Mrs. Woodby. “Mr. Woodby is only a bit past’ 


Then, putting on a smile, he said: “ Bat, after - 


look Abel, 
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fifty, and we haven't a thought of calling him old yet, 
although one side of his head is gray, and the other 
grizzle ;—besides, the calves of his legs are now as good 
agever.” . 

man may be an old baronet,” Lady Thomson 
in.a tone of superiority, “although he may be a young 
man. Te baronetage will settle that question.” 

~ “I see,” said Mrs.. Woodby, “ you were talking of 
his when I was talking of his real years, which 
I believe, are move than Mary’s by a score, sweet crea- 
ture 

“If minds are congenial,” said Abel, “ age does ook 
signify #0 very much as the world generally i imagines." 

. “The high principles which you possess,” said Lady 

Thomson to Abel, “ would make you contented under 

all circumstances, I wonder you do not take to the 

church, now that you have such a powerful nephew, who 
I hear—several rich livings to give away.” 

“If our Tom now had aturn for the church,” said 
Mrs. Woodby, “he would have had a good chance. 
Perhaps you may make a bishop of Edward Manby, who 
_ is a friend of yours, I know, though we have not seen 


shim for many a long day; and then he might marry El 


len there.” 

“I don’t like the church,” said Ellen without a blush, 
(for the world had long driven such amiable tell-tales 
from her cheeks :) “ I hate a man who always dresses in 
black, and inust always be good.” 

You ’re a fool for your pains!” said her mother. 
“ What signifies 2 man’s black coat, when he can give 
you two thousand a year, your coach, and every thing 
handsome? That's what your fine gentlemen with gold 
lace and long spurs can’t do, let them strain ever so 
hard.” 


The conversation continued in this wise for some time - 


‘Tonger, when it concluded, on the part of the Woodbys, 
by protestations of friendship, of devotion, of a desire to 
renew former intimacy ; and on the part of the Allnutts, 
with simple thanks and expressions of good-will. The 
visiters would have repaired to Mary’s bed-room to nurse 
her, had they been allowed: Anne offered herself to 
sit up all night with her—Ellen to read to her,—Mrs. 
Woodby to mix up her medicines ;—they then promised 
to return the next day, to drive out Aunt Bab and Fanny ; 
invited them to dine, and, in short, so Joaded them with 
caresses, that the adulation was even too excessive for 
the simple-hearted spinsters to overlook. When they 


’ were fairly out of the house, Bab exclaimed, “Did any 


one ever see the like of that! What can have made 
them love us so much all of a sudden ?” 

“T think,” said Fanny, “they might as well have 
begged pardon for Tom’s behaviour.” 

“Let us hope,” said Abel, “they will ever find us 
ready to pardon whatever may have been his or any 
other man’s ill conduct. I am ready to forgive him; if 
he as easily can forgive himeelf, it will be well. But let 
us think no more of that; our endeavours must now be 
directed towards Mary’s future well-being.” He then 
gave an account of his interview with Mr. Fairfax, and 
described the endeavours he had made to annul Mary’s 


engagement. 

“What!” said Bab, “ would you send yourself back to 
prison again, and us to beg our bread !”” 

“Then what will the Woodbys say :” said Fanny ; 
“and Lady Thomson too? they won’t come inviting us 
to dine and drive any more—we shall be worse off than 

” 


oe say and do. what they like,” said Abel 
with spirit ; “let the world go its own pace, we have no 
business with it. Our business is to do our duty, and not 
allow selfish motives to prevent us from redeeming our 
dear noble-hearted Mary from a life of misery. The 
days of our youth are gone by; her life is still to come. 
Shall we, in repugnance to all her feelings, and in direct 
Opposition to a virtuous and well-grounded affection 
which she has conceived for one inevery way worthy of 
her,—shall we allow her to sacrifice herself for our ad- 
vantage ?” 

“But, my dear Abel,” said Bab, “does it not stand to 
reason,” (taking up her old characteristic phrase, which 
she had lost in her misfortunes,) “that if Mary was to 
see’ you once more in prison, your health declining, and 
we paupers and beggars, relying upon the bounty of 
others,—does it not stand to reason that she would be in- 
finitely more wretched than if allowed to work out the 
schemes she herself has set on foot, although it does in- 


volve the sacrifice of her own best affections? Believe — 


me, she has strength of mind sufficient to mect such a 
sacrifice ; her recent illness was owing to the violent 
state of excitement in which she had lately lived, keeping 
‘that secret which had she revealed would have given 


ease and freedom to her thoughts, and relief to her heart. . 


Now, all being cleared up, her mind will gain strength, 
and she will be cheered by the delightful consciousness 
that she is doing good to those she most loves in this 
world.” 

Fanny applauded this speech, both by words and looks, 
for she always submitted to the superiority of her sister’s 
common sense. Abel, too, felt the force of her words ; 
but still he would have been happier were he allowed to 
be the sufferer, instead of his adored niece. He conclud- 
ed the conference by saying, that things at present must 
remain as they are, for Mr. Fairfax had asserted that he 
could alter nothing, and that the matter now rested en- 
tirely with Sir Oldbourn. 


. CHAPTER LIV, 
A series of adventures portending ill luck, end in g00d fortune. 


Edward Manby’s failure in overtaking John Allnutt 
at Acapulco, was followed up by 2 succession of misfor- 
tunes which ultimately drove him back to England. 

Having watched the vanishing of the ship behinda dis. 
tant headland, he sat down in despair, for at once he 
perceived it was out of the question to overtake the ob. 
ject of his search. Once launched into the’ Pacific, with 
a fair wind driving the ship from the coast, by what pos- 
sibility could he hope to find him? Ie therefore sub. 
mitted to his disappointment with the best temper he 
could, and soon after turned his steps towards the city of 
Mexico. There he sought employment in the service of 
one of the mining companies, and had succeeded in se. 
curing that object at Rio del Monte, when an accident 
occurred which prevented his immediately taking ad. 
vantage of it. 

Walking through the streets of Mexico, ignorant of 
the manners and superstition of the people, he met the - 
procession of the Host, bound to the house ‘of a dying 
man abvut to receive the extreme unction. The custom 


‘thither. 


“om such occasions is okies every one to take off his hat and 


kneel until the coach in which the holy wafer is carried 
has passed. He did neither, but stood looking on with 
his hands behind his back, stopping the while near the 
shop of ashoemaker. Suddenly he heard certain shouts, 
and observed the faces of all present excited into rage, 


- totally ignorant that he was the object of the commotion ; 


and, before he was aware of the danger, he felt himself 
roughly seized by the collar, receiving the stab of a sharp 
instrument in the side at the same time. He staggered 
and fell, and looking round, perceived a ferocious-looking 
fellow, brandishing the bloody awl in his hand with which 
he had committed the deed.. This was the shoemaker, a 


fanatic, who, having seen Edward's attitude, which he © 


tcok for contumely, darted forwards with zealous fury to 


avenge the cause of his religion. 


The wounded man might have remained there and 
bled to death for'what the bystanders cared, had he not 
been rescued by one of his countrymen, who, acquainted 
with the lenguage and the people, immediately conveyed 
him to a place of safety, treated him with kindness, and 
straightway informed the English minister of the circum- 
stance. Having thus laid the foundation for a warm dis- 
Cussion upon international law between the diplomatist 
and the government to which he was accredited, the kind 
stranger continued his attentions, and was rewarded by 
seeing his friend convalescent before it was decided 
whether the shoemaker ought to be punished, or what 
degree of atonement was necessary to appease the anger 
of a government for such an outrageous attack, upon one 
of its subjects. 

Edward having recovered, though still weak from his 
wound, determined to proceed to Rio del Monte; but not 
taking proper precautions against the intense heat, he 
received a coup de soleil, as it is called, on his journey 
This brought on more bleeding and more vio- 
lent discipline, which, added to his first disaster, nearly 
brought him to death’s door, and unfitted him for the, 
duties he had to perform. Moreover, when at his post, 
an insurrection took place among the miners, fomented 
by evil-intentioned priests, and soon a report was rife 
that all~heretics had tails. To this fable Edward had 
nearly fallen a sacrifice; for, taking a ride one day for 
his health, and rising in his stirrups, as Englishmen are 
wont to do on a trot, he was nearly stoned to death by a 
mob of miners, who swore he was giving himself this 
trouble in order to favour the tail which he wore secreted 
behind his coat. He was so entirely disgusted with such 
treatment, that to remain longer among so worthless a 
people he felt was time thrown away, particularly as 
nothing seemed to prosper with him, and therefore he 


| resolved “upon returning to England. 


Being kindly furnished with money by the preserver 
of his life, who did not cease taking interest in his fate, 
he associated himself with a party of six proceeding to 
Vera Cruz, and with them hired one of those large ancient. 
looking coaches, hung upon leathern upholders, and 
drawn by a whole regiment of mules,—eonveyances so 
well known to every Mexican traveller,—and soon after 
bade adieu to the capital of New Spain. 

Much apprehension was excited at the time as to the 
safety of the roads, Bands of robbers infested the whole 
country, and particularly in the direction of Puebla ; and 
every thing was said to dissuade the party from attempt- 
ing the journey, but in vain. On an appointed day, they 
ceparted, well armed, and full of hope that no disaster 
would occur. Passing one of the pineswood so 
frequent on the road, suddenly they heard several shots 
fired, and then cries ordering the postilions to stop and 
dismount. The most active within the coach seized 
their arms, and jumped out. Edward, still very weak, 
was fumbling for his pistols, when a discharge of small. 
arms, as if from a battalion of infantry, was directed 
against the body of the carriage, and he found himself 
beset by shot-holes, one ball having passed throvgh his 
hat. Two of those who left the carriage'were severely 
wounded, and two killed outright. All resistance was 


‘vain, and those left alive. were too happy to submit to 


their fate and be robbed of all they possessed. This done, 
the gang withdrew from the field under the orders of 
their chief, the Captain Rolando of the day, and then left 
the unfortunate sufferers to make the best of their way. 

At length they managed to reach Vera Cruz; and 
Edward with joy and thankfulness once more found him- 
self treading the deck of an English ship. Much as he 
was persecuted by ill-luck on shore, so equal!y was he the 
favourite of fortune at sea; for, escaping the dangers of 
yellow fever both at Vera Cruz and the Havana, and 
being favoured in his passage through the Floridastream, 
he made one of the most rapid voyages across the Atlan- 
tic almost ever known; landing at Liverpool safe and 
sound, quite restored to health, though with scarcely a 
shirt to his back, or a sixpence in his pocket. 

Edward had lived with the image of Mary constantly 


_ before him—all his sehemes were planned with her hap- 


piness in view, and there was nothing he undertook 
which was not dircetly or indirectly connected with the 
hope of one day possessing her as a wife. When he 
teached Liverpool, his heart was full of apprehension, 
and he dreaded to think what changes might have taken 
place during his absence. On landing, his first enquiries 
were concerning his uncle : he found that he had left the 
place, ruined and a bankrupt, and that his family was 
dispersed. His next care was to seek some friends who 
would furnish him with sufficient money to take him to 


‘London; and having secured a supply, he hastened to 
seck the object of all his thoughts. Upon his arrival, he 


straightway bent his steps to Gulden square, hoping to find 
Mary and her relations in the same place where he had 
left them, His heart beat audibly as he rapped at the 
door, It was opened by a strange face; and in answer 
to his enquiries, he was informed that no Alluutt lived 
there, and that the name was not even known. With 
disappointment in his heart, he next directed his steps to 
the banker’s, where he felt certain of learning their ad- 
dress: but there too he was disappointed,—he was in. 
formed that their account had been closed for some time 
past, and Edward himself knew enough of Mexican 
affuirs to be certain that their expectations concerning 
the dividends of the loan were still unaccomplished. He 
applied at the post-office in vain—they were not house- 
holders, their name did not appear in any of the direc. 
tories; and from Abel’s habits, he Was quite sure that he 
could not be the member of aclub. A thought struck 
him: he remembered that they were acquainted with 
Mark Woodcoek ;, but where was Mark Woodcock to be 
found? He entered a coffee-house, hoping, in look- 


ing over a newspaper with its numerous advertisements, ~ 


to alight upom some article which might enlighten his 
4 


‘an nity, ea 


mind. He seized upon a large sheet as broad and as 
long as a table-cloth; and after much tossing and tum- 
bling, to his great surprise, nearly the first thing which 
caught his eye was his own name, in large characters ; 
it headed an advertisement thus expressed :-— 

“ Epwarp Mansy.—Jf a person of that name, son of 
the late Captain Manby of Jamaica, will call at the office 
of Mr. Fairfax, solicitor, Lincoln’s-inn, he will hear of 
something to his advantage.” 

“Can that possibly mean me?” said Edward. - 
must be; and still, who can have any thing to say th 
advantage, wretched outcast that 1am?’ He read the 
advertisement over and over again with feelings we will 
not attempt to describe, until he felt persuaded that: he 
was the person designated ; and although tired and jaded 
with his previous walk, he set off again joyfully and full 
of buoyant hope, that fortune had at length determined 
to turn over a new leaf in his favour. 

When he reached Mr. Fairfax’s office, he was fairly 
out of breath with haste : but collecting all his thoughts 
ere he ventured to announce himself, he entered the 
office. The first person he saw was Mark Woodcock ; 


and again his heart was cheered by the sight of an ac. | 


quaintance, who he felt could inform him of the. only 
one thing he really wished to know. 

Mark, seeing one of no very prepossessing appearance, 
—for Edward wore the same dress in which he had left 
Mexico,—looked at him as one with whom he might 
have associated ‘in his own journey, and began to con- 
sider in what outlandish tongue he ought to address him, 
when the other stepping up to him said, “Sir, my name 
is Edward Manby,.” 

“Is it indeed !” said Mark, heartily glad to hear the 
confession, and without another word, dragged him be- 
fore Mr. Fairfax, announcing his visiter with great em- 
phasis. Mr. Fairfax, eyeing him well from head to foot, 
and making a succession of questions to ascertain his 
identity, to all of which he gave satisfactory answers, at 
length said, “I am very happy, Mr. Manby, to take 
you by the hand. I have repeatedly inserted advertise. 
ments in the newspapers similar to the one which you 
have read, but to no purpose. They were put in, in con- 
sequence of a clause in the will of your late uncle, Sir 
Roger Oldbourn, who was very anxious to have seen 
you before he died, by which act he has bequeathed you 
the sum of five hundred pounds free’ of all duty. That 
sum, as his executor, I shall now have the pleasure of 
paying into your hands; and I wish it were double the 
amount. Here is a copy of the will, which you will 
have the goodness to look over, and here is the money in 
a cheque on my banker.” Upon which the solicitor put 
the document before him, and the draft for the money 
into his hands. 

Edward stood like one entranced. He had heard, in 
early life, that he was a nephew to a baronet of the name 
of Oldbourn; but so little was he impressed with the 
importance of such a relationship, that it never occured 
to him it conld be available as a matter of interest. This 
uncle had alwuys been described to him as so entirely his 
enemy, that he scarcely could believe in his good for- 
tune. He did not give himself the trouble to look at 
the will, but taking Mr. Fairfax’s word, pocketed the 
money with as many expressions of gratitude as if the 
solicitor had given it to him from his own purse. He 
was bursting with impatience all this while to make en- 
quiries rning the Allnutts, and, as soon as he had 
eagerly asked Mark whether he could 
give him any information concerning them, and what 
was their address ? 

Te this, Mark, and Mr. Fairfax both, answered in 
general terms that they were well, and would no doubt 
be happy to see him; but being now entirely engrossed 
in the affair of the marriage, and daily expecting the 
arrival of Sir Peregrine Oldbourn, they enquired of 
Edward whether perchance he could give any account 
of his uncle, who was hourly expected to arrive from his 
Eastern travels. Again Edward was surprised, for he 
avowed that he was not aware of possessing such an 
uncle, and made eager enquiries how he might become 
acquainted with him. 

This gave Mark an opportunity for making a display 
of his knowledge of foreign countries. “ Sir,” said Mark, 
“ you will become acquainted with a most learned gen- 
tleman: I know him well,—I knew him in that part of 
Greece called Asia Minor, where he had just arrived 
after making that famous discovery of Solomon’s Temple 
at a place called Persepolis in Persia.” 

“ At Persepolis?” said Edward; “I always thought 
Solomon’s Temple had been built at Jerusalem.” 

“ So every one thought until now,” said Mark, “ and 
you are right in thinking so ; but since you left England 
all that sort of thing has been changed—Sir Peregrine 
has settled it beyond a doubt that it was built at Perse- 
polis, and he ‘Il tell you so when you see him.” 

“ I hope soon to see him. But pray,” said Edward, 
more anxious to know where the Allnutts lived than 
where Solomon’s Temple was built,—“ pray, where can 
T call upon the Allnutts ?” 

“Oh,” said Mark, “I forgot—here is Mr. Abel’s 
card.” He would have said more, and proceeded to give 
an account of the present state of the family, but that he 
could not take that liberty under the immediate eye of 
his chief; he therefore restricted himself to saying, that 
he hoped to see him often, as Mr. Fairfax would have 
much business to transact with his uncle and having re- 
ceived an invitation to dine with Mr. Fairfax on the 
following day, he left that good man’s house elated with 
joy, burning to throw himself at the feet of his beloved 
Mary, and anxious once more to identify himself and 
his fortune with the only persons that he really loved | in 
the world. 


CHAPTER LV. 
Tilustration of the saying, “ Les absens ont toujours tort.” 


Abel and his sisters had persevered in not allowing 
the least agitation to impede Mary’s progress towards 
recovery; and they were well repaid for their care by 
the pleasure of seeing: her restored to them, still very 
weak, but pronounced by the doctor quite convalescent, 
They made the day when she was to leave her bed-room 
an event of great rejoicing. An arm-chair was placed 
for her at the corner of the fire-place in the drawing. 
room, a curtain was drawn to screen her from draughts, 
and her aunts were all bustle and preparation. When 
she appeared, languid and pale, though beaming with 
a beauty almost transparent with delicacy, her uncle 
conducted her to her seat, his eyes swimming with 
tears, and his heart full of gratitude for the enjoyment 


of a blessing which he at one time thought had been tes lost : 
to them for ever. They hung over her with the teq. 

derest attention, and seating themselves around, gazed at 

her with rapture, scarcely daring to draw breath, lest 

so doing they might discompose her nerves. Mary felt 

an inward satisfaction which she could only express by! 
affectionate smiles, which seemed to say, that could she 

remain thus tranquil and thus surrounded for the reg. 
of her days, she would ask no other boon from Heaven, . 
Bat, alas! how short-lived are our pleasures! Scareely 

were they seated, when a hurried knock was heard tt 

the street-door. 

“ Who can that be ?” said Fanny. 

“ We must let nobody in,” said Bab. 

Not even Mark,” said Abel. 

Oh yes!” said Mary, "let poor Mark in; I am 
I am strong enough to see him. He is such a good. 
hearted creature—pray let us have him in !” 

Abel was just turning towards the door to give his 
orders, when two or three rapid bounds were heard on 
the staircase, the door was violently threwn open, and. 
to their surprise and dismay Edward Manby stood be- 
fore them. Such a sight at so unprepared a moment 
may be better imagined than described, and indeed its 
effects were most disastrous, Poor Mary entirely lost 
all sensation, whilst her aunts, in utter dismay, their 
arms extended against Edward, rushed to receive her 
drooping head. Abel, with quick apprehension of the 
mischief about to happen, immediately took Edward by 
the arm and led him out of the room, Edward opposed 
“with violence the urgent action of Abel, seeing the ob- 
ject of his dearest affections so overcome; but the words 
of Abel, who said, “ Edward, you will kill her if you 
persist,” produced so instantaneous an effect, that he fol. 
lowed his conductor into the dining-room more dead than 
alive. 

“ What has happened?” said Edward; “in the name 
of Heaven, what can all this mean?” 

“ My dear friend,” suid Abel, taking his hand with 


the warmest affection, whilst tears filled his eyes— | 


“ My dear Edward, excuse the reception you have met 
with; but you will forgive us when you know all. We 
are much to be pitied—that poor girl in particular ; she 
has been dangerously ill, and the sudden sight of you 
has been too much for her. Excuse my anxiety ; I must 
return to her for a moment ; perhaps her seizure is only 
momentary ; wait here till I come again, and then I will 
tell you all.” Upon which he hastened back to the 
drawing-room, whilst Edward remained below in all the 
agony of suspense, cursing his own imprudence for hav- 
ing ventured so thoughtlessly and so abruptly to intrude 
himself without due notice. He stood with ears erect, 
awake to the least sound, and we need not describe his 
feelings, when he heard an order given to the servant to 
‘run for the doctor instantly. He would have flown him. 
self—he would have run half the world over could he 
have done any good ; but fearing by some second act of 
impradence to produce more mischief, he condemned 
himself to pace the floor of the dining-room until Abel 
should return. 

In the mean while, the endeavours of the aunts to 
restore their niece succeeded, and they were overjoyed 
to see her open her eyes and hear her speak, although 
they found it necessary to take her to bed again. She 
had fainted from quick revulsion, produced by sudden 
|, emotion ; ; but as,her mind was turned to coming events 


by constant refleetion and daily preparation, and as she’ 


was not borne down by fever, the attack was merely 
one produced by weakness. As soon as she came to 
herself, they did not permit her to speak, although she 
was eager to ask all sorts of questions ; and she allowed 


herself to be quieted when informed by Abel that he. 


would undertake to explain to the unfortunate Edward 
the real state of the whole case. 

When Abel returned into the dining-room, Edward 
flew towards him, accusing himself of every sort of im. 
prudence for so thoughtlessly venturing to enter the 
house without being announced; but when he was as- 
sured by Abel that Mary was better, he allowed himself 
to be pacified. Then Abel, taking him affectionately by 
the hand, said, “ Now sit down. I have much to say— 
much that will afflict you, for 1 am acquainted with 
your love for Mary ; and it grieves me to be obliged to 
tell you, that you must prepare yourself for the bitterest 
of disappointments.” 

“O Heaven!” exclaimed Edward, scarcely able to 
utter from emotion, “ what is it tenga gre quickly. Is 
she married ?” 

“ Have patience, my dear friend, said Abel,—“ you 
must know all from the beginning, or otherwisé you will 
not be sufficiently able to pity and forgive her and us. 
In the first place, then, to answer your question, she is 
not married, but I will not answer for what is likely to 
take place—she is engaged to another.” 


“ It can’t be,” said Edward, starting with violent emo- . 


tion,—“ it must not be ; she has engaged herself to me— 
she never can have changed! I am come to claim her 
as my own!” 

“ You must listen with patience,” said Abel. “ When 
you have heard our pitiful tale, to what necessities we 
have been reduced, and what sacrifices this noble girl 
has made, it will then be time to draw your conclusions; 
and, if I have not mistaken your character, I am sure 
you will be the first to applaud the magnanimity of her 
conduct, although it may be at the expense of your own 
happiness.” 

Edward sat himself down in a dogged attitude, as if 
prepared to undergo some act of torture; when Abel 
proceeded with his narrative. Beginning from the time 
of Edward's departure, he laid great stress upon the mi- 
series they endured in consequence of not hearing from 
him, and avowed that they allowed suspicions of his 
neglect to creep into their minds, until they received 
his letter, and all became fatally clear. When he de- 
scribed Tom Woodby’s conduct, Edward muttered be- 
tween his teeth “The villain!” and when from that, 
having glanced at the dreadful state of want to which 
they were reduced, which had first turned Mary's 
thoughts to the advertisement, Abel seized hold of Ed- 
ward’s hand, and said, “ Such, my friend, was our posi- 
tion, and such the motives which urged the conduct of 
Mary.” 

Edward did not require more explanation, for his 
heart was already excited into the highest glow of ad- 
miration of her conduct,—he abhorred the pitiful self- 
ishness, that could have angered him at the determina- 
tion she had taken, and he loudly asserted that it would 
have been contrary to the noble disintesestedness of her 
nature had she acted otherwise, “ But who is the man, 
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her all,” sa said Edward,“ that is to possess her? Is he 
ksiown ?—will he be kind to her—has she any chance of 
piness with him?” 

Who?” said Abel. 4 you heed told? 
Why, it is no less a person than your own anole Sir 
Peregrine Oldbourn !” 

»Edward’s astonishment at this strange colbeldancé 
could only be expressed by exclamations of surprise ; 
and however great might be his own disappointment— 
powever bitter his anguish at this destruction of all his 

still there was some consolation for him to find 
that she was to be married to a gentleman, and one 
likely to treat his wife with kindness. 

Having heard Abel's statement, he abruptly departed, 
so anxious was he to be alone, in order, if possible, to 
regain possession of his equanimity. It was no casy 
matter to break down in an instant that structure of 


hope, and anticipated delight, which had so long existed ‘ 


jn his heart, upon foundations so deep, that he con- 
ceived nothing could ever demolish them. He walked 
away sorrowful and almost broken-hearted. He longed 
once more to see Mary, were it only to assure her, that 
although it had been ordained she was not to be his 
wife, yet he would live in the hope of seeing her happy ; 
and as a first step to secure that result he would leave 
England for ever, for hg had not strength of mind suffi- 
cient to behold her with indifference in the possession 
of another. After such cogitations, he determined to 
return once again to Abel, to make him the confidant 
of his feelings, and with him to concert to what mode 


of life, as an alien from England, he could best turn his 


views. 

When, after Edward’s sudden apparition, Mary had 
come to herself, she soon regained possession of her 
mind, although her body was tuo weak to sustain viv- 
lent emotions. Having anticipated this event, she had 
schooled herself to meet it; and would have done so 
with success, had Edward behaved with common pru- 
dence in announcing his arrival. Trusting to the ex- 
cellence and nobleness of his nature, she subsequently 
determined to see him, to confide in him, to speak to 
him the language of friendship,—to explain to him that 
she had built her whole conduct upon the certainty of 
finding in him that same abnegation of self which she 
had endeavoured to acquire. Feeling strong enough to 
execute this resolution, she informed her aunts and uncle 
that she was determined to see Edward, for she was 
certain that was the only mode of accelerating her total 
recovery. They became alarmed, and said that they 
must refer to the doctor, who alone could judge whether 
she ought to be allowed such a license. The doctor, 
who happened to be a philosopher as well as one skilled 
in bodily infirmities, immediately assented to her wish; 
for he knew that the only way to produce health of body 
is by first securing ease of mind. 

When Edward called again, Abel informed him that 
Mary wished to see him; warning him of her feeble 
state, and hinting how necessary it was to arm himself 
with resolution to suppress emotions which would natu- 
rally arise upon seeing her again face to face. Although 
Edward was not quite prepared for this, still joy sprang 
into his heart at the very idea, and he assured Abel 
that he would master his feelings to the utmost of his 
power. 

Mary lay extended on a sofa, pale, languid, and weak, 
though armed in her inmost mind with the resolution 
of a martyr. It was indeed a trial almost superhuman 
for a nian in love to approach the idol of his heart in 
the manner that Edward was about to do, and, at the 
same time, to be precluded from the power of giving 
full vent to his feelings. When he entered the room, a 
clammy moisture broke out upon his forehead, and he 
would have clutched his own heart, could he have got 
at it, in order to encluse its emotions within his grasp. 
He approached her with a faltering step, and seized her 
hand, which she held out to him, whilst a smile broke 
upon her features which would have spoken volumes had 
she ventured to give utterance to the real sentiments 
of her breast. Nothing was said between them until 
Mary broke the silence, and said, “ Edward, we are 
still friends, although our lot has not been cast as we 
had once intended. We are both blessed with a sense 
of religion, which, with the help of Gold, will make us 
fulfil the duties assigned to us in our different paths 
through life.” 

“You must support me, Mary,” said Edward ; “for 
in truth I have not yet had time enough to wean myself 
from—” he would have said his love; but he stopped 
short, and turning his head away allowed his tears to 
flow 


“ The trial is a great one,” said Mary, “ believe me ; 
Ihave gone through its various agonies. My wretched. 
ness has brought me to the brink of the grave; and 
were it not for those dear relations so precious to us 
both, I would have wished that it might have been 
allowed to receive me. But why are we here but to be 
tried? I have been restored to life, but I have been 
taught that it is not given to us mortals to make up our 
own scheme of happiness according to our own views— 
but our destinies are in other and better hands! Ed- 
ward, I have been taught that those delightful visions of 
happiness which 1 had once formed, of living in your 
company for the rest of my life, must be driven from my 
mind, and that I am to belong to another—to one whom 
Thave never yet seen,—to one who will probably be the 
one great trial of my existence—whose tastes, perhaps, 
are totally different from mine—who may treat me with 
indifference—who marries me only to fulfil a clause in 
awill—and one, in short, who will make me daily feel 
the necessity of fleeing to God as my refuge, as my only 
resource against despair. Edward, the decrees of Provi- 
dence must be obeyed—I have in all humility bowed 
down my head to them; and I have said to myself, 
‘Happen what may, I will strive to be contented with 
my lot!’ I am to promise to love, honour, and obey my 
husband that is to be ; and as I hope for salvation,” said 
the animated maid, “I will exert all the powersof my 
existence to love, honour,and obey him. I will pray day 
and night for support: I will go straight forward to my 
duties, and will with God's help exert my best energies 
to pursue with credit and honour the path that is spread 
before me.” 

Animated with what she said, she rose from her seat, 
and in an attitude of supplication she said, “ And thus, 
dear Edward, do I pray you to tuke the same resolutions. 

k upon your present situation as one of trial; pray 
for support; whatever may be your position in life, re- 
Solve to perform its duties with unwearied perseverance, 
and the same result which has crowned my endeavours 
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will crown yours, and we shall mutually enjoy that 
peace which the world cannot give, and which passeth 
all understanding.” is : 

During this effort which Mary madé over her weak. 
ness, Edward gazed upon her with a feeling composed 
of love, respect and admiration, for she appeared to him 
as something more than human. His heart bent with 
entire submission to her wishes, and with the determina- 
tion to imitate her example, he said with enthusiasm, “I ’ 
will endeavour to render myself worthy of you, Mary. 
The same strength which has been given to you will 
it.” 

* He did not allow himself to remain with her after this” 
declaration, but almost fled from the fascinating in- 


" fluence of her presence, fearful that his weakness might 


get the better of his nobler resolves. She hid her face 


with her hands lest a look from him might have over- ~ 


powered her resolution ; but when she saw him leave the 
room, the oppression of her heart found relief in a co- 
pious flood of tears, until they were checked by that ap- 
peal to Heaven in prayer, which always produced the 


effect‘of bringing peace to her mind, and restoring her © 


to the conviction that all is for the best. 
CHAPTER LVI. 

infatuation, and hobby-horse ding are nearly 

synonymous. 

We return to Sir Peregrine Olabourn, who, shortly 
after Mark Woodcock’s departure from Smyrna, having 
hired a vessel and embarked his collection of antiquities, 
sailed away from that magnificent gulf, infinitely more 
intent upon his antiquarian pursuits than upon acquiring 
possession of the fortune that was awaiting him in 


England. The episode of Mark’s visit had made but a 


transient impression, and surrounded as he was by 
objects and places, which constantly revived his classic 
recollections, he allowed them to engross his thoughts 
more than the commonplace business of every-day life. 
One, of his earliest wishes had been to obtain possession 


of acertain altar in the Island of Delos, which he had ~ 


seen portrayed in Tournefort’s Travels, and to that spot 
he first bent his course. He reached it in due time; 
although during the passage he could not refrain from 
touching at Chios, to see the place where Homer for- 
merly held his school—for the inhabitants still pretend 
to show the very spot on which he sat,—and could 
scarcely be restrained, in spite of wind and weather, from 
landing on every island to inspect every stone sacred to 
an antiquary’s eye. 

Before his bark cast anchor at Delos, he perceived an 
English frigate in the offing, and without waiting to dis- 
cover what she might be, he instantly went on shore, so 
anxious was he to see the object which had so long en- 
gaged his attention, At a small distance from the 
landing-place he perceived a party of English sailors 
hooting and making merry at some object at which they 
were casting stones. 

“ Go it, Ned !” said one voice. 

“Now for a broadside !” said another. 

“There goes her fin !” said a third. 

“Here’s for her stern !” roared a fourth. 

Sir Peregrine hastened to the scene of action; and 
there, to his surprise, his joy, and dismay, he discovered 
a most beaatiful female statue of white marble, at which 


the idle sons of Neptane were directing the whole of 


their energies. 

“For heaven’s sake, stop!” roared the anxious anti- 
quary, running towards the statue and screening it with 
his body. “I'll give you any thing you like, but throw 
no more stones.” 

The sailors, seeing so strange a figure before them, 
and hearing him speak their language, at once desisted ; 
although they very probably would not have given up 
their sport, had not the midshipman in charge of the 
boat stepped up and rescued the beautiful statue from 
further demolition. 

“They have broken off its hand,” said Sir Peregrine, 
almost crying with sorrow ; and then he fell to making 
such extraordinary contortions, indicating delight of the 
highest order, that all the worthies present concluded 


, they had fallen in with one of insane mind. “ A first- 


rate Venus, by all that’s sacred!” he cried out in rapture 
as he stood gazing at the prize. 

“ Please your honour,” said a rough fellow, stepping 
up and touching his hat,“ the Venus is only a sloop of 
war.” 


“ Stand back, sir,” said the midshipman, making way | 


for the captain of the frigate, who had just returned from 


taking a walk through the island, and who, having taken | 


a long look at Sir Peregrine, still too much engrossed to 


observe what was going on around him, rushed up to | 


him with extended hands, and at once announced himself 
as an old school-fellow. 


Sir Peregrine in possession of the statue, for which he 


was too happy to remunerate all the parties concerned _ 


with all the liberality of ardent passion. 


The precious object was conveyed on board his own | 
vessel, and was placed in a spot open to his contempla- | 
tion at all hours of the day. He entirely forgot his 
brother's will, his future wife, time elapsed, or time to | 


come, and every thing that related to his obligations and 


engagements, in the ecstasies of antiquarian enjoyment; 


his Venus was all in all to him, He immediately began 


writing a dissertation, upholding her as something infi- | 


nitely superior to the Medici Venus, or, indeed, to any 
piece of sculpture in the known world. He even forgot 
his dearly-beloved altar, which in fact had been carried 
away by a previous amateur: his mind seemed to have 
been swept of every other sensation or recollection, Per- 
sepolis not excepted, and he only lived in the joy and 
happiness of being the possessor of that which was to 
give him fame and pleasure for the rest of his days. 

He proceeded onwards to Athens and cast anchor in 
the harbour of the Pireus. No antiquary could ever 
have been more blest with success and advantages of 
every kind, were he not oppressed by the weight of his 
overhanging engagement. When he saw the wonders 
of ancient art spread before him, he was lost in delight 
and astonishment, and he would willingly have passed 
the remainder of his days in worshiping at the shrine 
of Minerva ; but as he dozed away his life day after day, 
lost in admiration, and living more among the ancient 
dead than among the things of the present time, every 
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The excited baronet could. | 
scarcely refrain from throwing himself into his arms _ 
with joy, although pe: haps this ebullition proceeded more | 
from the delight of having found an old statue than an | 
old friend, and the result of this meeting proved highly — 
satisfactory, inasmuch as it was the means of putting | 


awkward loading of certain heavy blocks. 


now and then a vision of Mark Woodcock would arise 
before him with a parchment in ofe hand and a wife in. 
the other, to awaken him from his antiquarian trance, 
He increased his collections all in his power, by. pur- 
chasing fragments of every description. Doric capitals, 
shafts of columns, hnge specimens from Pentelicus, 
friezes, metopes, and architectural remains, were loaded 
upon his bark, until she ‘began™to swim deep in the 
water, when the master informed him that she could 
bear no more with safety. His time for departure now 
drew near, and he was about paying his last visit to the 
great fane, when stepping on board, he was informed 
that his ship had sprung a leak, owing, it was said, to the 
He returned 
ashore ; and as he stood on the margin of the Pireus, to 
his great dismay, he gradually perceived his floating 
treasures sinking inch by inch into the sea, until the 
hall of the vessel entirely disappeared from above the 
surface. The leak had become uncontrollable, and the 


vessel sunk in spite of every effort. He rubbed his eyes 


at the phenomenon, and danced about with unavailing 
supplications for help. His philosophy was not proof 
against such an event, dnd he cursed himself as the un- 
luckiest of mortals, and his ship as the worst of ships. 
What could he do but rave ?—At length, when the cap- 
tain of his bark could with safety approach him, he in- 
formed that, having sunk in shallow water, it would not 
be difficult with proper he!p, to raise, repair, and make 
her sea-worthy, but that such an = could not be 
done in a day. 

Sir Peregrine exclaimed, “I will aay here for ever 
rather than lose my Venus;” and so saying he ordered 
every exertion to be made in furtherance of the captain’s 
suggestions. Long indeed was the labour, and deeply 
did the time which it occupied trench upon the pre- 
scribed limits of his absence from England : he thought 
little of his wife and fortune, but gave himself up entirely 
to the hope of regaining possession of his treasures. To 
his delight, his extravagant joy, he had the satisfaction 
one morning, after immense exertions, to see his beloved 
Venus raised from the deep, uninjured, intact, lovely and 
attractive as ever: his transports knew no bounds, and 
he gave an entertainment to celebrate her reappearance- 
Little by little his whole collection was again restored, 
his ship repaired and fitted for sea; but so much time 
had now elapsed, that it was evident, unless favoured by 
the winds, it would be difficult to reach England within 
the six munths. 

He anchored at Malta after a short and prosperous 
voyage, and would have proceeded immediately to Eng- 
land, had he not, by great ill-luck, met with a party of 
French travellers, bound on a tour of science and anti- 
quity to Greece and the islands, to whom he could not 
refrain from exhibiting with pride and exultation the 
beautiful statue of which he had become the possessor. 
The principal person among the Frenchmen was an, an- 
tiquary, learned in Greek, and one who had written 
many dissertations. Sir Peregrine had announced his 
statue as an undoubted Venus; but when it came before 
the eye of the Frenchman, he looked at it with the 
doubting aspect of a connoisseur, and after a short in- 
terval exclaimed, “ Ah, bah! this is no Venus—this is 
Latona.” Upon which issue was joined between the 
parties: Sir Peregrine felt himself bound to defend the 
position he had taken up, the Frenchman would allow of 
no appeal. decisi The usiastic 
in the of his to 
that his statue could only be the very identical ie 
d’euovre of Praxiteles, the famous Venus of Cnidus, which, 
with a body of stone, had melted a heart of flesh and 
blood, and quoted every author from Hesiod to Payne 
Knight to prove his assertion. 

The Frenchman begged leave to enquire what busi- 
ness could Venus have at Delos? “Send her to Cyprus, 
to Cythera, to Cnidus, to Sicyon, and a hundred other 
places, and welcome,” said he, “ but do not let her come 
to Delos—that island sacred only to Apollo and Diana, 
and to their mother Latona, whose beauty and agony 
this statue represents.” 

“ Agony !” exclaimed Sir Peregrine; “ on the contrary, 
I submit it to every one who knows any thing of a face, 
whether the expression of her countenance does not de- 
note pleasure and joy.” 

Thence ensued a long argument upon the expressions 
of the human countenance. “ But see,” said the French- 
man, “here is a proof that it is Latona!—here on the 
pedestal is something like the wing of a bird. Now 
Latona was changed into a quail; therefore this must be 
that goddess.” 

“I do not admit that as any proof,” said Sir Pere- 
grine, “ for Venus was the protectress of doves, swans, 
and sparrows.” 

Arguments were thus arrayed on either side, until-the 
whole island became divided into two parties. Sir Pere- 
grine went about canvassing with as much zeal for 
Venus as any candidate would for a metropolitan bo- 
rough; whilst the Frenchman thought the honour and 
glory of his country were concerned that he should make 
good his claims in favour of Latona. 

Sir Peregrine was sitting down seriously to publish 
his views upon the subject in a pamphlet, when the ar- 
rival of a packet with newspapers put him in mind that 
there was such a place in the world as England, and that 
he had a great deal to do in it; so, without further delay, 
he packed up his Venus and his dissertations, and 


without saying a word, or taking farewell of any one, he. 


embarked and sailed away, leaving the field in full pos- 
session of the eneiny, who took care to have it well un. 
derstood, that with whatever weapons, the pen or the 
sword, France was sure to cover herself with glory. 
The baronet, full of the subject which hud occupied 
his mind at Malta, had leisure when on his passage to 
Gibraltar to arrange his thoughts into the shape of ‘a 
learned essay, which he intended to publish the moment 
he should reach England; and thus did he lose sight of 
that fortune and all its alluring concomitants, which to 
every other person but himself would probably have 
Isept his mind in a ferment of impatience and anxiety. 
The time was drawing nigh when the term fixed in 
jis brother’s will would elapse, and still he was. in the 
iniddle of the ocean thinking upon Venus. Having 
passed Gibraltar, he got into the Bay of Biscay, where, 
iis usual, he encountered a gale of wind, which came 
on with a violence that put all his speculations for the 


present out of his head and made him think seriously 


upon the safety of his treasures. His vessel was deeply 
laden, and she laboured much, to the great dismay of all 
«on board, who were aware that the only method of 
lightening her was to throw overboard a great part of 


her heavy cargo; but who was there bold enough to 
gest this expedient to the doting and. enthusiastic « 
quary! 

At length the storm increased so much, and the ve 
was so constantly overwhelmed with waves, that the 
master took courage and ventured to speak to Sir Pere. 
grine. He sidled up towards him as he ‘stood on the 
deck gazing at the storm, and prefaced what he had to 
say with the preliminary observation, that it was dirty 
weather, and that it was likely to come on to blow. He 
stood by for a while to observe what effect such observ- 
ations would have, when Sir Peregrine remarked, 

“ Why, sir, how much more would you have it blow!” 

“We can’t go on much longer,” said the master, — 
“ without lightening the vessel. She won't rise to it at 
all: something must go overboard, or we shall go down.” 

“Sir,” said the baronet, “I don’t beer 2 you. 
What is to go overboard ?” 

Some of the cargo, you please, sir,” anewered the. 
master. 
‘ “ What!” exclaimed Sir Peregrine, “ would you throw 
the works of Phidias into the deep?—would you throw. 
part of the Temple of Minerva into the Bay of Biscay ? 
There is sacrilege in the very thought! Are you aware, 
sir, that you are the carrier of treasures—of part of the 
works of the most celebrated people of antiquity, whose ~ 
skill, taste, and knowledge in the arts have never beem. 
rivaled, and who exercise influence over all the nations 
of the present day? If you were to throw any of my 
blocks of marble overboard, they are lost to the world. 
for ever, and I should like to know how you could ever 
replace them ?” 

“ As for that,” said the master, “I would get you as 
much stone as you like from Portland, a great deal better - 
than what we have got on board; and there is.no end to~ 
the granite one can get from Aberdeen.” . 

“ Pshaw !” exclaimed the indignant antiquary, “ did. 
you ever hear of Phidias working with Aberdeen gra— 
nite? I tell you again, if you throw any of my marbles: 
overboard, you may ds well throw me after them.” ; 

The master walked away grumbling, muttering be—! 
tween his teeth that he would not risk his life and that’ 
of his crew for a parcel of old rubbish, and actually was. 
beginning to get the gear up for hoisting some of the 
bulkier fragments from the hold, when, to his joy, he 
beheld a break in the sky to windward which portended 
fine weather, and he straightway returned to Sir Pere- 
grine to inform him of his hopes. The event proved as 
he anticipated—the storm subsided, and ere a few days’ 
had elapsed, the cheering cry was heard from the mast— 
head, of “ Land on the starboard bow !” On the following 
morning, the vessel was abreast of Scilly, running up 
channel with a fair wind; and having made her passage 
good as far as Dover, she hove to off that port for a pilot_ 

Here the reader might suppose that Sir Peregrine, 
considering how much he had at stake, would straight- 
way have landed, ordered a post-chaise and galloped off — 
to London; but no—nothing could separate him from ~ 
his statue; but a very short time was left ere the pre- 
scribed six months would elapse, and still he continued ~ 
on ship-board, subject to the uncertainty attending winds ~~ 
and tides, determined never to abandon that which he: 
cherished more than life until he had pgs Ti al 


place of safety. 


CHAPTER LVII, ‘a 
miseries of } to the 

The time was now so nearly accomplished when Sir- 
Peregrine should have arrived, that all the parties inte- 
rested in that event began to be seriously apprehensive 
that some accident had befallen him. © 

Mary, ever since her interview with Edward, had not 
intermitted strengthening her mind by religion and re- | 
flection, in readiness to meet her future partner in life. 
Her aunts lived in a constant state of fidget, vibrating 
betwixt expectation and apprehension ; and Uncle Abel’s 
philosophy was not proof against the fear and uncer- 
tainty attendant upon an event in which the happiness of 
his precious niece Was so much compromised. Mr. Fair- 
fax was considering what steps he could take to secure 
the arrival of his client, for he began to be seriously ap- 
prehensive that his eccentricities might defeat his late 
brother’s schemes in his favour; and Edward was. kept 
in suspense as lo the line of life he should adopt, having» 
determined to see his uncle before he took a final resolu- 
tion. Mark Woodcock alone, from his knowledge of the 
nan, had made up his mind that he would not arrive in 
time to fulfil his engagements. k 

Reports had reached England of the disaster which 
had befallen Sir Peregrine’s vessel at Athens, although 

‘ he himself had not written, and they added to the uncer- 
tainty and expectation into which every one of the par- 
ties concerned were thrown. Among others, the Goold 
Woodbys had been informed of what was passing, and, — 
like all sinall folks who are happy to be concerned in the 
business of the great, they were constantly calling upon 
the Allnults and making themselves officiously active in 
what concerned them not. 

Mrs. Woodby, just returned from paying a visit to 

‘ Aunt Bab, came rushing in to her friend Lady Thomson 
with a face beaming with importance, and exclaimed, 
“Do you know what has happened? Why, I declare if 
there isn’t Edward Manby, there!—you know who I 
mean ?—that young man who was Tom's friend, nephew 
to the brewer’at Liverpool, and who went off nobody 
knew where; well he is likely to come in for at least ten 
thousand a year, and a great house and park.” 

“ Is that really possible !” said Lady Thomson, equally 
_ astonished. 4 
_ “Tt is as true as you sit there,” said Mrs. Woodby. 
“IT have just heard it from Barbara Allnutt, who is in 
such a taking Jest her niece, after all, should only get 
the old baronet without his fortune !—which, you know, 

is the principal thing.” 

“ Well, that will be extraordinary!” said Lady Thom- 
son: “ but how can this happen ?” 

“ Why, it seems,” said Mrs, Woodby, “ that according 
to ‘old Sir Roger’s will, if his brother does not marry 
within six months after his death, then the money and 
estates go to the nephew. Now, Edward, we knew be- 
fore, was nephew to a baronet, and this i is he ;—isn’t it a 
strange incidence ?” 

“Strange indeed !"—Coincidence, you mean, my 
dear.” ‘ 

“I mean what I mean,” said Mrs. Woodby.. “Now, 
the present baronet, Sir Peregrine, is a very eqcentric 
‘man, one they call a great absentee, and it is supposed 
he has forgot all about it; for instead of coming straight 
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home to his business, he is gone to discover the Temple 
of Solomon in Persia, and he is no more likely to get 
home within his time than he is to fin” ah its 

“* The man mast be a fool,” said Lady Thomson : “ the 
Temple of Solomon was built at Jerusalem—any one 
can tell that, I make it a rule to set every body right, 
and I'll tell him so when I see him, If such is the case, 
I, wish Miss Mary Allnutt joy upon her old baronet! 


hy, she may just whistle for it, and remain Mary . 


Allnutt for the rest of her life,” - 
“But what a piece of luck for our Ellen!” said Mrs. 


Woodby, “As soon as she hears this, the girl will be- . 


come as much in love with Edward as ever she was; and 


as he can't get Mary now, whom he used to be going . 


after when they lived at Ivycote, why, it’s perfectly cer- 


_ tain that we may get him if we only look sharp, and if 


Mr. Woodby will only bestir himself, and not be think- 
ing all day long about his patent steam-apparatus.” 

“Bat what if Mary was now to throw over her old 
baronet and marry Edward ?—there is nothing to hinder 

said Lady Thompson. ‘ 

“ Why, you see,” said her friend, “ that girl is one of 
your out-and-outers in doing what is right; and she 
wouldn’t go from her word, not to please the king him- 
self; and it’s her being a saint, as she is called, that 


“makes me think that our Ellen is secure of Edward. 


Why, she’s engaged to Sir Peregrine by a bond—she's 


~~ get her hand to it—she and her family were taken out 


of prison on account of this bond, and they have been 


_living on it ever since. She can’t be off if she would.” 


“I owe it to myself to say,” said Lady Thomson, 


“that if 1 was Mary Alloutt, I would no more marry 


Sir Peregrine without his fortune than I would marry 
ou. I think I know what is right and proper, and all 
st; as well as any Mary Allnutt in the kingdom ; and 
if she is fool enough, only because she has signed a bit 
of parchment, to tack herself to a beggarly baronet all 
the rest of her days, why, joy go with her! However, 
she knows her business, and I know mine; but if I was 
her, I would. marry Manby, without the shadow of a 
doubt.” 

“ That is what she shan’t!” cried out Mrs. Woodby, 
perfectly outrageous at the view her friend had taken of 
of the case. “I do not see why we are to be done out 
of a good thing when it comes in our way. We have 
as much right to Edward Manby as the Allnutts. We 
were in love with him first; he was our Tom’s friend— 
he used to live at Belvedere when he hadn’t a house to 
go to; and now that he is to be well off in the world, it 
is only doing what he ought to do, and it will be a crying 


‘shame if he don’t, to marry our Ellen. We’ll have him 


here to dinner as sure as fate, and you’ll see how Ill 
manage him! I know Ned pretty well, I flatter myself; 
he will go through fire and water to please me, and he’ll 
marry when I hold up my finger and tell him to do so.” 
Upon which Mrs. Woodby bustled away to seek her 
daughter Ellen, to inform her of the turn which affairs 
had taken, to order her to be in love again with Edward, 
and to write him a pressing note of invitation to dinner, 
and to stir up her husband to be kind and attentive to 
the youth. 

‘In the. mean while, there was great commotion in 
Gower street, produced by a hasty visit from Mark 
‘Woodcock, who came to announce that Sir Peregrine 
and his vessel had been seen off Dover, and that Mr. 
Fairfax requested that every thing might be in readiness 
at a moment's notice for the wedding. 

“ Do not be in such a hurry,” said Aunt Bab to Mark; 
“do explain yourself a little more. What preparations 
are we to make?—how can we marry without a hus- 
band ?” 

“ Sir Peregrine will be here in another hour, perhaps,” 
said Mark: “he must either arrive to-morrow or not at 
all, for the six months, according to law, will be expired 
to-morrow night at twelve o’clock—that is, as soon as 
the clock strikes one—and then, if he be not married, 
the fortune goes to Edward Manby, that’s all.” 

“ But what are we todo? I only usk that,” said Bab. 

“Do?” said Mark; “why, arn’t there clothes to be 
got, a ring to be purchased, and a veil to be thrown over 
the bride’s head?. Why, if you had seen the veils that 
I have seen in Turkey, where the women’s eyes are 
peering out of a slit in the muslin, like bull’s-eyes out of 
a bulkhead, you’d be surprised, and know what a real 
veil was.” 

“ But at what time will the ceremony take place ? arn’t 
we to sce Sir Peregrine first ?” said Bab all bewildered. 

“I know nothing of that,” said Mark: “ all that’s 
kittsmet, as we say in Turkey; or fate. He may or may 
not come, and then you may cry Inshallah or Mashallah, 
as you please : Inshallah, please God—Mashaliah, thanks 
be to God.” : 

“ Now, do not tease us,” said Bab, “ but speak plain 
sense. Who is to get the clergyman ?” 

“ Leave that to Mr. Fairfax,” said Mark : “ he gets the 
license and the mufti. Get you Miss Mary quite ready: 
don't let her wince when she sees Sir Peregrine—for I 
promise you he is a rare one; only take care he don’t 
marry. you instead of Miss Mary, which he is just as 
likely to do, for he is mad after antiques.” 

As soon as he was gone, Aunt Bab immediately made 
a report to Mary of the message, as well as to her bro- 
ther and sister. Mary received it as a martyr would 
receive the order of being brought to the stake: her 
feelings had long been prepared for this event; and al- 
though her cheek was pale and her heart beat with an 
unusual violence, still she demurred not, but did all that 
was necessary to be done. 

Fanny had never yet entirely subducd the surprise 
which she evinced at the first outbreak of the whole 
affair of the marriage; for she could never comprehend 
how a girl was to be married without courtship, and 
without any visible sign of a husband: she therefore 
contemplated the approaching hasty preparations as a 
mockery, and enquired if Mary was to be married to a 
name, and not to a substance. As for Uncle Abel, as 
long as the baronet did not appear, he continued to spe. 
culate upon the uncertainty of all human schemes, and 
upon the possibility that his dear niece might still be re- 
mitted the trial of marrying one whom she could not 
love. However, when he heard Mark’s message, in 
humble resignation he clasped his hands, bent down his 
head, and exclaimed, “ God’s will be done !” 

The aunts busied themselves in making the proper 
purchases—the ceremony was appointed to take place in 
Gower street—a bridal supper was prepared. Old Betty, 
as much bewildered and astonished as Aunt Fanny, went 
about setting things in order and arranging Mary‘s ward- 
robe as if she were about to depart from them for ever ; 


and there was grief and heaviness at the bottom of every 
heart in the house.. No one knew what was to. come 
forth from this strange state of things—this husband and 
no husband—this fortune and no. fortune—this. great 
estate and no estate :—was Sir Peregrine in existence, or 
was the whole thing a mockery? Mark went and came 
a hundred times during the day, answering every ques- 
tion with dubious answers—at one time giving hope, at 
another creating despondency.. Mr. Fairfax himself was 
obliged to come and apologise for this uncertainty—this 
appearance of deceit and juggle. _ - 

The day—the last day of the expiring six months at 
length came; and, perhaps, during the course of no other 
persons’ lives, was such a day ever passed as was passed 
by the family of the Allnutts, and those interested in the 
events of which it was portentous. 

Edward Manby, who was one of those principally con- 
cerned in the result of the events of that day, had of 
course been informed of the exact position in which he 
stood. He was poised upon the alternative of fortune or 
poverty—of possessing her whom he cherished more than 
life, or of losing her and happiness for ever. Notwith- 
standing his high principles, he could not refrain from 
being agitated by a thousand conflicting emotions. When 
Mary entreated him to resign himself to their separation, 
he had done so out of devotion to her, from that spirit of 
resignation which always beamed in his heart; but now 
such a strange concurrence of circumstances had accu- 
mulated, that his imagination never conceived could have 
occurred. If his uncle did not arrive by one o'clock after 
midnight of the following day, he became the owner of 
a large fortune, with the chance of possessing Mary: if, 
on the contrary, he did arrive,‘then he remained an out- 
cast, an adventurer, and a dependent upon his uncle’s 
bounty. 

Early in the morning of the day in question, a mes- 
sage was sent from Gower street to enquire from Mr. 
Fairfax whether Sir Peregrine was arrived. The answer 
was, “ No, but that he was expected every moment.” At 
noon Mark Woodeock came to say, that he had not yet 
appeared ; but that a messenger had been despatched in 
a swift rowing-boat down the river to discover the ves- 
sel, and, if possible, to bring Sir Peregrine back with 
him. 

Towards dinner-time another message came to say, 
that the vessel had certainly passed the Downs, and, as 
the wind was fair, Sir Peregrine might be expected dur- 
ing the evening, and that at eight o’clock the clergyman 
would be in waiting. 

The Miss Goold Woodbys offered their services to be 
Mary’s bridemaids, and their mother and Lady Thomson 
threw out hints of their desire to be invited to the wed- 
ding; but the intimation was received with great cool- 
ness; for how was it possible, even with the best of feel- 
ing,.to age the advances of friendship from per- 
sons so utterly unworthy of esteem? Mary’s bridemaids 
were to be her aunts; a family arrangement much better 
suited to the quiet ceremony which was about to take 
place. 

The proper license having been obtained, every ar- 
rangement was made preparatory to the wedding. The 
two aunts appeared in their best, having made up new 
dresses on the occasion. Abel did not spare his black 
trousers and silk stockings, whilst old Betty looked reno. 
vated in a handsome gown and fresh-coloured ribands. 

Mark Woodcock,.at the appointed thour, introduced 
the clergyman, announeing that it was Mr. Fairfax’s 
intention to bring Sir Peregrine as soon as he should 
arrive. Mary was in readiness, but we will not attempt 
to describe either her appearance or her feelings. They 
could be explained by no comparison that we could de- 


- vise; for that of a criminal led to execution would be too 


strong, and that of a lamb led to slaughter inappropriate. 

The whole party (excepting the clergyman) might be 
said to be in a high fever of excitement; for even Mark, 
from the intense interest which he had taken in the 
whole transaction, was scarcely in possession of his 
reason. The evening was passed without scarcely any 
other words being heard, but ejaculations such as these : 
“ He will certainly eome”—* I wonder whether he will 
come”—“ strange he does not come”—“HHe «must 
come”—* It will really be a miracle if he does come 
now.” Then, when the least noise was heard, “ There 


- he is!—No—it is not him—I think there was a knock; 


no—it was not.” Then, as fast as the hour passed away, 
every one said, “ "Tis now past ten ;” then, “ Eleven is 
striking.” From that hour to twelve, Mary’s heart 
almost beat audibly: her aunts were obliged to admi- 
nister restoratives. Mark frequently looked into the 
street, for his impatience had exceeded all bounds;— 
Abel walked about and said nothing ;—the poor divine 
was kept in small chat by Aunt Fanny; whilst Bab 
nursed Mary. Twelve o’clock struck: Mark returned 
from the street looking in a state of bewilderment; the 
clergyman drew forth his book, and squared the table 
with two candles upon it. The hands of the clock pointed 
to half past twelve : a dead silence ensued—nothing was 
said, excepting now and then Mark exclaiming, “ How 
odd!” The minutes were counted—-a distant rumble of 
a carriage was heard in the street: ‘There he is!” 
said Mark. The carriage went by: “ No, it’s not him.” 
One o’clock struck: Mary was borne away in violent 
hysterics, and the whole scene closed for the night. 
Edward had been watching at the door. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 
A meeting takes place which portends the termination of our 
history. 

The next morning, Mr. Fairfax having requested 
Edward Manby’s attendance at his office, informed him 
with all due formality, that as executor and trustee of his 
late uncle Sir Roger Oldbourn’s will, in consequence of 
his brother not having complied with the provisions 
thereof, he, Edward, was become possessor of the fortune 
and the estate, provided that in addition to his own name 
he took that of Oldbourn. 

Edward at first would not believe that such could be 
the case, nor was he satisfied until he perused the precise 
words of the will, when he found that fn truth he was 
endowed with the wealth alleged by Mr. Fairfax. Stag- 
gered by this intelligence, he could scarcely be said to 
be overjoyed, for it did not include the possession of the 
only treasure which he prized in the world; namely, the 
hand of his beloved Mary. We pass over all that was 
said on the occusion—the exclamations of surprise at the 
non-appearance of the intended heir, and the congratula- 
tions on the accession of the more fortunate one; but go 
at once to where Mary, her uncle and aunts were col- 
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lected together in earnest discussion upon the strange 
event which had taken place. Mary’s agitation on the 
preceding night had been so great that her relations 
were fearful lest her former disorder should return with 
a fatal result to the future sanity of her mind; but so 
well had she suceeeded in acquiring control over her 
feelings, that, to their astonishment, the next morning, 
they found her in full possession of her reason. She had 
ardently prayed for a speedy termination to their present 
state of uncertainty; and, in so doing, she strengthened 
that resignation which is the basis of every religious 
feeling, and presented a calm, though serious aspect, 
when every one who saw her expected to see her sinking 
under nervous agitation. Bab came to the conclusion 
that her intended was a madman—Fanny asserted that 
she would rather die than marry one who had forgotten 
his engagements—and Abel avowed that all was for the 
best, not daring to give utterance to his hopes that the 
present contingency would bring about that result for 
which they all so much yearned. 

During their conversation, Abel was called away to 
attend one asking to see him; and he immediately sus. 
pected it to be Edward Manby. He was not mistaken : 
the first impulse of Edward, after the interview which 
he had had with Mr. Fairfax, was to seek his friend 
Abel. When they met, Edward informed Abel of the 
new and extraordinary aspect which his affairs had 
taken, and proclaimed his intention of renouncing the 
fortune of which he had become the possessor, in favour 
of its intended owner. He was determined to do this 
principally from the desire of not destroying the pros- 
pects of Mary ; and then he continued to argue, that as 
the object of the testator was about to be fulfilled in the 
marriage which would speedily take place, he did not 
see why he was to take advantage of a mere casualty in 
order to destroy the real intention of the will. He said 
this with a humility of feeling, and with a total absence 
of display, that can only belong to the really pure and 
honest of heart, and the effect which it had upon Abel 
was as if an angel spoke. 

Abel said little, for his heart was too full to utter; 
but his whole manner showed how deeply he was af- 
fected. He would have given free scope to the expres- 
sion of his hope; but he feared to excite Edward to ex- 
pect what perhaps might never come to pass, seeing that 
Mary was still as much bound as ever to the baronet; 
he therefore restricted himself to make him assurances 
of his friendship, and expressing his admiration of his 
noble and disinterested conduct. 

Edward no sooner returned to his lodgings, than he 
received a note from Mr. Fairfax, informing him of the 
arrival of his uncle, Sir Peregrine Oldbourn, and re- 
questing him to call, in order that he might have the 
pleasure of making them acquainted. 

It appears that this event,—namely, the arrival of Sir 
Peregrine,—took place just twenty-four hours after the 
time that he ought to have arrived. Having resisted 
landing at Dover, he persevered in accompanying his 
antiquarian treasures to the very custom-house in Lon- 
don, by which act he dispossessed himself of the fortune 
awaiting him; a circumstance which almost passed un. 
heeded in his mind, so totally was he wrapt up in his 
own immediate pursuits. To the very last, he would 
not separate himself from his Venus; but having landed 
the statue, with his baggage, he betook himself to an 


hotel, of which he had not happened to forget the name, 


where having established himself with his foreign 
servants, he then sent for Mr. Fairfax. In the room al- 
lotted to him, he deposited his beautiful statue, together 
with other of his favourite relics, and there he awaited 
the solicitor; the whole scheme and object of Mark 
Woodcock’s visit to him at Smyrna being faintly present 
to his memory. \ 

Mark, at the request of Mr. Fairfax, accompanied 
him to visit the baronet ; and we would endeavour, were 
it in our power, to give to our reader the impression 
which Sir Peregrine’s whole appearance made upon the 
matter-of-fact man of business, and in some less degree 
upon his companion. He was arrayed in a suit of 
clothes made by a Greek tailor at Athens, which he 
fondly flattered himself would place him on an equality 
with men of the best fashion in his own country, and 
these he put on out of compliment to London, because 
usually he clothed himself with any piece of Eastern 
costume that came to hand upon getting out of bed in 
the morning. He consequently looked more like a con- 
vict condemned to do penance in bags with holes cut 
into them, than a gentleman dressed for pleasure. The 
fashion of his face and hair was still Oriental, for it had 
been trimmed by a Greek barber: he wore yellow pa- 
bouches, and a sash round his waist, and disdained the 
use ofa neckcloth. : 

When Mr. Fairfax entered he was seated on the 
ground cross-legged, examining an old coin; and when 
he arose to receive him, the solicitor looked some time 
at him ere he could believe that this was the represen- 
tative ofa long line of baronets. Sir Peregrine inspected 
them both, and recognising Mark, he exclaimed, “ Ah! 
my dear Mr. Wood, how do you do?” Mark took him 
by the hand and said, “ Cock, if you please.” 

“ Ah, true, trne,” said the oblivious man ; “ you al- 
ways were jealous of the cock.—How do you do, Mr. 


Cockwood?” 


‘* Woodcock, if you please,” cried Mark. 
“I beg your pardon, I shall have it at last. But is 


| this Mr. Fairfax?” Upon which, the recognition having 


taken place, the antiquary turned round, and pointing to 
his Venus, exclaimed, “* Here let me introduce you to 
the wonder of the age! Of course you have heard of my 
celebrated Venus !” 

“ No, sir,” said Mr. Fairfax; “although I have seen 
your live one.” 

“ Ah, that’s very well,” said the antiquary, not in the 
least heeding to what he alluded; “but you know per- 
haps that some have asserted that it is a Latona? But 
that is a fallacy, believe me it is. I think I can prove 
beyond a doubt, that this is either the chef-d’euvre of 


’ Praxiteles~-the very Venus of Cnidus, which, in the 
. freqaent revolutions among the Greeks, might have 


been deposited among the wonders at Delos. But it is 
not a Latona—it has none of the characteristics of that 
goddess ;—do you think it has, now, Mr. Fairfax *” said 
he, turning abruptly towards him, 

“I really cannot say,” said the man of business. 

“ You cannot say !” exclaimed the antiquary. “ May- 
be then, you are a Latonian—pray explain your rea- 
sons.” 

“ Indeed, sir,” said the lawyer, “I am not versed in 
these matters; I can scarcely tell you whether a piece of 


art be well or ill done. I am a great deal better verseg 
in statutes than in statues.” 

“ But you, Mr.. Woodcock,” said the enthusiastic 
man,——“ you have been in Asia, you are a traveled 
you have seen the miraculous works of the ancients oy 
their own soil; tell me, have you ever seen any thi 
more exquisite in its proportions, more lovely in its ex, 
pression than that statue? Now tell me honestly.” “ 

“ No, indeed,” said Mark with hesitation, looking lj 
the while with a critic’s eye at the beautiful object be. 
fore him ; “no, I can’t say I have, although I have seen 
all the old things in the British Museum.” 

The antiquary turned away without saying a word 
more, when Mr. Fairfax, having summoned up all his 
courage, said, “ We have been waiting for you with ex. 
treme impatience, Sir Peregrine; and it is very painful 
to me to inform you that you arrived just twenty-four 
hours too late to save the fortune left to you by your 
late lamented brother. Every preparation was made to 
the very last moment, in order that you might fulfil hig 
intentiohs; a wife, a most charming and unexception.. 
able young lady, was awaiting you—and had you but 

arrived a day sooner, I should have had the great satis. 
fastion of accomplishing, as executor and trustee, the 
wishes and intentions of my late lamented friend and 
patron. But as it is, the law must take its course; and 
the estate goes to your nephew, Mr. Edward Manby. 
The wife is still at your disposal--she is bound under a 
bond to marry you, and by that bond she still abides.” 

Sir Peregrine, during this speech, sat immovable ; his 
countenance never changing, nor his person exhibiting 
the least sign of agitation. After having kept silence 
for a short time, he said, * Am I bound to marry her ?” 

“Why, sir, as to that,” said the lawyer, “although 
there are penalties on both sides, still I think, if after 
you have seen her you would wish to be disengaged from 
your obligation, there would be not much difficulty to 
encounter.” 

“ That ’s well!” said Peregrine; “we must see what 
is to be done. You will advise me;—I huve been un. 
lucky in my voyage,—was detained at Athens by an 
unforeseen accident; but the possession of that beauti. 
ful object” (pointing to his statue) “ has repaid me for 
all. You know the Oldbourns make but poor husbands, 
and perhaps the young lady will have a lucky escape if 
she does not marry me. However, I have no objection 
to see her; I would not do un improper thing on any 
account.” 

Mr. Fairfax then entered into a full explanation as to 
the steps he had taken to procure a proper wife ; that he 
had succeeded in securing one who corresponded in 
every respect to the person described in the will, and 
particularly dwelt upon the ancient descent of her family, 
a circumstance which he thouglt would be likely to 
awaken an interest in his client’s breast. 

Sir Peregrine listened with attention ; but antiquity, 
as characterising a living person, had no charms for him, 
and he waved the subject as if he were anxious to drive 
the subject of marriage from his mind. “I make no 
doubt,” said he, “that the lady is every thing that is 
proper, and I am much obliged to you for the care that 
you have taken of my interests; but I think, Mr. Fair. 
fax, you said that my nephew is to have the Oldbourn 
property ? Let me see my nephew—lI long to see one * 
of my own family ; and allow me to ask you something 
about him. Doés he show any Of "the Oldbourn blood 
My poor sister was a charming creature before she 
married; but after that fatal event we never saw her 
more.” 

“ Your nephew,” said Mr. Fairfax, “is a most re- 
markable young man, and will not fail to do credit to 
your mame, or to any name that he may bear. It is in- 
deed a great pity that he was so neglected by his mo- 
ther’s family; but the circumstance of his having been 
buffeted about the world, may perhaps have been the 
means of furming his fine manly character,—a charac- 
ter which, had it run the usual career of young men of 
family and fashion, might perhaps have remained com- 
monplace and insignificant. I think you will be greatly 
pleased with him. I have written to inform him of your 
arrival, and I shall not fail to bring him to you imme- 
diately.” 

“ Do you think he has any love for antiquity !” said 
the baronet, quile elated with Mr. Fairfax’s description. 

’ “ Has he sufficient taste to appreciate the Oldbourn col- 
lection e 

“I believe him to be very highly educated,” said the 
lawyer, “and am sure that he has a mind sufficiently 
refined to appreciate excellence wherever he may find 
it.” 

“T long to show him my Venus!” exclaimed the an- 
tiquary. 

“ If any one can value it as it ought,” said Mr. Fair- 
fax, “you may be certain that he will. 1 have never 
before met with a person possessing so true a judgment 
as Mr. Mariby ; but I will forthwith bring him to you, 
and you shall judge for yourself.” Upon which, taking 
their leave, the solicitor, followed by Mark, left the 
room. 

As soon as they had got fairly into the street, Mr. 
Fairfax exclaimed, “ Well, I never could have con- 
ceived the existence of such an individual! Why, he 
out-stoics every stoic of ancient times! he gives up an 
immense fortune as easily as I would relinquish my 
breakfast !” 

“ But he would not give up his statue, though,” said 
Mark ; “ he’d fight till he died first. Old rubbish is the 
god he adores—he doesn’t care a pin for lucre. Why, 
he has got an old brass nail that he wouldn't give for any 
amount of three per cents., or for any quantity of lands 
and tenements that you could offer to him. Just ask him 
to show you that old nail, and you ‘ll see what a fuss he 
will make about it!” : 


CHAPTER LIX. 
Apparent miseries work for our good—When happiness does 
come at the end of a book, it is generally supreme. 

As soon as Mr. Fairfax reached home, he found Ed- 
ward Manby waiting for him, who, anxious to become 
acquainted with his uncle, had not lost a moment in 
obeying the summons be had received. The lawyer 
giving him an account of his first interview, pre 
him for the sort of personage he was about to meet; and 
thought it right, moreover, to hint the repugnance which 
he still showed to marriage, and the desire he expressed 
to be freed from the bond which at present united bim 
to Miss Allnutt. When Edward heard these words, he 
was seized with a confusion of sensations so sudden that 
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WALDIE’S LITER ARY OMNIBUS., 


he was scarcely able to stand. A vague and indefinite 
had oceasionally run through his mind that some 
casualty might operate in his favour and give him the 
ion of his beloved Mary, but he always chased 
the thought from his mind as felicity too-much for mor- 
tal to expect. When he heard from Mr, Fairfax how 
Jikely it became that this hope might be realised, he 
could scarcely restrain his emotion. He endeavoured to 
suppress it to the utmost of his power, and hoping that 
pis agitation was unobserved by his companion, he fol- 
jowed him to his uncle's. 

Perhaps another less scrupulous than Edward would 
have now annulled the intention of restoring the for- 
tone which had devolved to him; but as he walked on- 
ward he determined even now, after what he had heard, 
not to be cheated out of his: integrity, and-he strength- 
ened himself in his original resolution by every argu- 
ment which honour and honesty could devise, notwith- 
standing the fascinating hope that had been held out to 


him. 

When Edward entered the room with Mr. Fairfax, his 
uncle immediately stepped up to him and welcomed him 
with as much cordiality as if they had been long ac- 
quainted. He eyed him with great earnestness, and as 
goon as Edward spoke he exclaimed, ‘“ The Oldbourn 
nose and mouth all over! I see your mother’s expression 
in every look !” Without scarcely giving him time to 
speak, he took him to his Venus and said, “ There! what 
do you think of that?” expecting that one with Old- 
bourn blood in his veins would instantly be as much fas- 
cinated by a piece of antiquity, as a thorough-bred pointer 
would with the scent of game, * 

Although Edward’s mind and heart were full of 
other things, still, being an excessive admirer and an 
equally good judge of art, he could not refrain from 
being much struck by the beauty of the statue before 
him, His admiration was genuine—his first sensations 
true, and his observations so just, that Sir Peregrine 
could almost have devoured him with delight. The 
antiquary first looked at him, then at his statue, then at 
him again, as if his existence depended upon Edward’s 
decision. 

At length he said, with an enquiring look, “ You agree 
that it isa Venus ?” 

“Certainly,” said Edward—* but perhaps——” 

“ Perhaps what ?” exclaimed his uncle, 

“—Perhaps it might be the Phryne as Venus Ana- 
dyomene of Praxiteles. I think it was consecrated in 
the Temple at Delos—does not Pausanias say so? I dare 
say you will help me if I am right--but you must know 
beet.” 

Upon hearing these words, the antiquary positively 
danced about the room with delight; then running up 
and embracing Edward, he exclaimed, “ My dear ne- 
phew, you are right—you are right. The whole thing 
is now before me—we both are in the right. Praxiteles 
did make a statue of Phryne: it was his masterpiece. 
She put a trick upon him: he was struck by her beauty 
at the sea shore-—he there planned his Venus coming 
out of the sea. You are right—and this is the very 
statue, there is no doubt of it. Ill throw all my disser- 
tations in the fire and write new ones.” 

‘Charmed with Edward, his learning, and his taste, he 
could not sufficiently express the delight of possessing 
him as a relation, and he would have continued to de- 
scant upon the everlasting subject of Isis collections 
and his literary schemes, had he not been stopped by Mr. 
Fairfax, whose time being precious, put him upon the 
less agreeable subject of his own affairs. It was then 
that Edward, having made a few preliminary remarke 
upon the delicate situation in which by circumstances of 
a most extraordinary nature he had been placed, in an 
energetic and decided manner avowed himself ready to 
renounce in favour of its intended owner the large fortune 
which had devolved upon him. 

The lawyer and the antiquary upon hearing this de. 
aration looked both equally astonished. “ A second 
Zeno!” exclaimed the one,—“ This is unheard of!’’ ex- 
daimed the other. 

Sir Peregrine at length, apparently laying aside all 
his eccentricities, and talking like other men, said with 
tmphasis, “ My dear nephew, the little I have seen of 
you has excited my highest admiration, and this last trait 
of your character convinces me more than any thing 
te, that you alone are worthy to possess the fortune 
which by circumstances has fallen to your lot. In your 
hands it must and shall remain—for in truth it will be a 
great relief to me that this arrangement should hold 
good. I have a fortune sufficient at present for all my 
vants—more would be an incumbrance. My pleasures 
liein my books, my antiquities, and in the society of 
men of my tastes ; and now that I have found in you one 
vhom had my brother known, he would have cherished 
fenas much as I ever will cherish;—I am sure he 
would have been delighted to know that his fortune was 
ofall into your -hands ;—I therefore insist upon your 
tttaining the possession of that which was intended for 
me. Your society, your house and its vast collections, 
vill ever, I am sure, be open to me the same as if they 
were my own; and I shall enjoy every thing that I can 
require, without the trouble of superintendence. But 

only remains one thing to dispose of, which, I will 
tot hide from you, gives me serions uneasiness ;—that 
4s, the young lady who is to be my wife.” 

At these words all Edward’s agitation returned, and 
one might have seen every pulse throb, so seriously was 
he excited. Mr. Fairfax looking at him, and understand- 
ing the confusion of his looks, said, smiling, to Sir Pere- 
eine, “ Why, as to that, sir, your nephew there, who in 
aking every thing from you, seems only to increase your 
Pleasure, I make no doubt will take your wife off your 
hands, as well as your fortune.” 

“Will he, indeed!” exclaimed the baronet, his face 
lighting up into extravagant joy,as if he had received a 
Nprieve from death. “ How can this be ?” 

“ My dear sir,” said Edward, “1 will not detain you 
ya long recital of the various extraordinary events 
Which have so fallen out as to make. the interesting per- 
‘on whom I had once hoped to call my own, and her who 
§ bound to you as your wife, one and the same indivi- 
dual, In renouncing her hand, you put the seal upon 
ny happiness, and, I may venture to say, upon hers. 

Scessity of the most pressing nature threw her into 
Your hands—earlier attachment into mine. Should you 
‘onfirm your resolution after you have seen her, (which, 
las! I fear and doubt,) you will render two mortals su- 
Premely happy.” 

° baronet was a second time thrown into a rapture 
Wdelight. “You charm me,” saidhe. “You ask no 


sacrifice of me—it is a blessing which you confer. Iam 
not made for married life—I can add to no one’s happi- 
ness, and therefore it is wicked in me-to attempt it. I 
therefure freely give up my pretensions to you; and now 
let us go and say so to the lady herself, for already I 
ought to have gone through the ceremony of being pre- 
sented to her,” 


The ecstasy of joy into which Edward was thrown — 


upon finding the turn which his affairs had taken, may 
be more easily conceived than described. He felt as if the 
whole were a dream, and had not sufficient power over 
himself at the moment to decide what.to do; but whilst 
his uncle went to prepare himself for going out, like one 
impelled more by instinct than reason, without saying 
whither he. went, he left Mr. Fairfax in the room by 
himself, and having got into the street, he actually ran, 
for walking was too slow for his impatience, and scarcely 
knowing how he had got thither, he found himself 
breathless and bewildered at the door of his friend Abel, 
Knocking violently, he was immediately admitted; and 
when he saw him, threw himself into his arms. 

“ What can have happened?” said Abel, staring with 
astonishment. ‘“ Edward, are you mad ?” 

“T am very nearly so,” said Edward, “ but with joy. 
Mary is mine—for ever mine! Oh, let me see her to 
tell her so! I have spoken to my uncle, and he gives 
her up. Where is she ?” 

Abel, having in some measure anticipated this event, 
caught the infection of Edward’s joy, and exhibited 
‘strong symptoms of the greatest exhilaration; and he 
would have seconded his desire to be the harbinger of the 
news to Mary, had not his prudence very seasonably 
overtaken him, and made him pause. 

“* My dear Edward,” he said, “for pity’s sake calm 
your feelings: let us be cautious—this must be broken to 
Mary by degrees, or else we may have to rue our preci- 


pitation. Her state of health is far from strong; her | 


nerves at this particular moment are so treacherous that 
any great shock of pleasure or of pain might destroy the 
powers of her mind, and the consequences might be fatal. 
Let me first go and prepare her to see you.” 

Edward with repugnance consented to his proposal ; 
and he condemned himself to the penance of being su- 
premely happy by himself, in the very same spot where 
not long since he had been so supremely miserable. 


Ever since the night when she waited with bitter ex- _ 


pectation to be united to her intended, Mary had been 
torn by a thousand conflicting hopes and fears, which, 
combined, would probably have destroyed the equilibrium 
of her mind, had she not been supported by the all-power- 
ful aid of religion, She never for a moment allowed her- 
self to lose sight of its consolations; and having made 
that take the first place in her mind, the world and its 
cares became secondary im her consideration. She was 
seated in the drawing-room with her aunts: they had 
heard the rapid knock of Edward at the door, had duly 
wondered what it could portend, and had scarcely finished 
their speculations, when Abel, with a face usually so 
calm and serious, now so beaming with joy, came in, and, 
with cautious words and mystery in his manner, pre- 
pared his niece for what was to happen. 

When ecstasies are once elicited, what language can 
give a due description of the exciting causes? The wo- 


stricken maiden having at the first word of hope pro- | 


nounced by her uncle, caught up the whole of his mean- 
ing, as when a match is put to a grain of powder in a 


train of fireworks, the whole ignites and casts a brilliant ' 
and dazzling light, so she suddenly was excited into rap- | 


turous delight. When she heard the words, @Sir Pere- 


grine annals the bond, and Edward is here,” she flew | 


towards Abel, and throwing herself upon his neck, wept 
aloud, thus relieving her heart of that accumulation of 
wo that had so long preyed upon it, and hailing the hap- 
piness of her future life as a gift from Heaven. 

The old aunts almost danced with joy, and whilst 
Abel was giving courage and pleasure to Mary, they ran 
down stairs to Edwaril, who, having expended part of the 
ebullition of his feelings in kissing their old faces, in 
another second was locked in the arms of the adored and 
expectant mistress of his heart. 

They had not long enjoyed the raptures of inter- 
changing their mutual sentiments, before Sir Peregrine 
and Mr. Fairfax were announced. Uncle Abel and his 
sisters received them with the greatest welcome in their 
looks, and although they said little, evinced by their at- 
tentions and the pleasure which beamed in their faces, 
how much they would say when a proper opportunity 
should offer. 

Sir Peregrine, having abstracted himself from his fa- 
vourite pursuits, did not allow his usual absence of mind 
to stand in the way of his good breeding; and although 
nothing could entirely subdue the habitual eccentricity of 
his manner and appearance, still nothing also can entirely 
conceal those particular tokens by which a man is dis- 
covered to be a gentleman. In making a few polite 
speeches, apologising for the delay of his appearance, and 
explaining that delay, his eye caught a glimpse of Ed- 
ward, who had retired to the recess of the window with 
Mary, both their backs being turned towards him, and he 
exclaimed, “So my gallant nephew, you are here! we 
thought you lost.” 

Edward turned quickly round, and with him his fair 
companion, beaming with a beauty so entirely captiv. 
ating, that as she approached the baronet, he retreated 
some steps, as if his own statue had received animation, 
and was walking towards him. 

“This is my niece, Mary Allnutt,” said Uncle Abel to 
the awe-stricken gentleman, who stood with his mouth 
open, and with his eyes as much fascinated as when he 
had been first introduced tu his Venus at Delos, 

Without replying a word to Abel, he turned towards 
Mr. Fairfax, and in an under voice said, “Is this the 
lady whom I have kept waiting ?” 

Fairfax having assured him that it was, he assumed 
the look of a man angry with himself for having given 
away a good thing. His usual apathy and indifference 
of manner forsook him; he almost coloured—his hands 
became spasmodic—he said a few incoherent words, and 
looked any thing but like one of the Grecian sages whom 
it was his ambition to rival. 

Edward, who stood by observing, dived at once, with 
the quick apprehension of a lover, into his uncle’s sen- 
sations; and a deadly fear overtook him, lest he should 
have repented of the cession he had made, and require 
the accomplishment of his bond. As fast as this fear in- 
creased, so did the colour forsake his face; and had Mary 
not been taken up with making herself agreeable to one 
who now was entitled to her gratitude, she very probably 


would nut have so exercised her. dangerous power of 


fascination. 

Mr. Fairfax, seeing the effect which Mary’s beaaty 
had produced apon his client, and having cast an eye of 
commiseration. upon Edward, now came forward, and 
taking the bond from his pocket, said to Sir Peregrine, 
“This is the bond which Miss Alinutt has signed, which. 
I executed in your name, and which bound you to each 
other as man and wife. ‘Is it your mutual pleasure that 
it be destroyed?” In saying this he held it in both his 
hands, in the act of tearing. 

Sir Peregrine with unasual activity bounded forwards, 
and seizing it, said, “Stay your hand!” 

Edward on seeing this became pale, and even looked 
like death. He could not utter a word, for what could he 
say? His uncle held the deed fast clenched, and, with 
eyes devouring Mary’s beauty, looked like that figure in 
the well-known picture which stands wrapt in uncertainty 
between Virtue and Vice. “I am Miss Allnutt’s slave !” 
said the baronet, at length finding courage to speak: “ let 
her pronounce my doom, and I obey.” fi. 

Mary having by this time cast her eyes upon the de- 
sponding Edward, and catching the contagion of his 
fear, with woman’s wit, and with a voice as gentle and 
persuasive as the softest harmony, said, “Mr. Manby 
and myself are both of us dependent upon Sir Peregrine 
Oldbourn’s generosity. A word from him will render us 
happy—the contrary I- fear!” and she finished her sen- 
tence by. tears. 

Edward’s uncle, upon hearing these words, without a 
moment's delay, took the deed in both his hands, and 
tore it in half, saying aloud, “ What folly have I been 
committing !”—then thrusting forward his hand to Ed- 
ward, he said, “ Excuse my weakness—I was not pre- 
pared for such incomparable beauty, such surpassing 
excellence! May every blessing and happiness attend 
you both! - There! take her—no one can merit such a 
treasure as well as yourself: and now let us think of the 
wedding.” 

CHAPTER LX. 

Should we have Jed the reader to make one serious reflection 
when he closes our story, we shall conceive our labours well 
repaid. 

We would willingly here have closed our narrative ; 
for, having secured happiness and prosperity to our prin- 
cipal personages, we do not think that in justice the 
reader can require more at our hands. Still, we feel 
called upon to administer poetical justice to those who, 
in a secondary capacity, have been accessories to pro- 
ducing this result, and we begin-with the Goold Wood- 
bys. 

ne having returned to his lodgings elated with 

love and joy, was surprised by receiving a visit from Tom 
Woodby. It seems that his mother, in consequence of 
the scheme which she had put forth in the conversation 
with Lady Thomson, recorded in a former chapter, had 
written first a pressing invitation to Edward to dinner, 
and afterwards one still more pressing, to take up his 
quarters in their house. These he had most positively 
rejected, and for obvious reasons. The wily woman, de- 
termined not to be foiled, persuaded her son to endeavour 
to renew his former acquaintance with Edward; and this 
visit was the result of that act of persuasion. 

Tom approached him with outstretched hand, and 
with every cringinpand fawning demonstration of inti- 
macy; when Edward stopping him short, and rejecting 
his hand, said, “ Mr. Woodby, I will be plain with you, 
and explain in two words why I disclaim all further in- 
tercourse with~you and your family. Your conduct to 
me when I was in adversity does not warrant this prof- 
fered friendship now that I am likely to enjoy the reverse. 
Of that, however, I take no count; but the knowledge 
which I have acquired of the base conduct of your family 
to my friends, and who are shortly to be my relations, 
the Allnutts, and your own atrocious profligacy, impels 
me to inform you that I feel myself degraded by any 
further acquaintance with you. I therefore request you 
to leave me instantly, and never again to show your face 
within my doors.” 

On hearing these words, the defeated wretch exhibited 
all the villany of his nature in the expression of his 
countenance, and began to bluster and to talk of satisfac- 
tion, when Edward opening the door, and pointing to it, 
said, “ This, sir, is your way out; and now you know 
the terms upon which we are, and ever shall be, towards 
each other.” 

Tom would still have delayed, and continued to blus- 
ter; but seeing the cool and determined position which 
Edward had taken up, he thought it proper to retreat, 
exclaiming as he made a rapid descent down the stairs, 
“ You shall hear from me again!” accompanying this 
vain threat by a running fire of oaths, which continued 
crescendo until he closed them by a violent concussion of 
the street-door. It need not be said, that Edward never 
felt the result of his threat, nor ever saw him more. 

When the Woodby family, foiled in securing the 
friendship of either Edward or the Allnutts, became ac- 
quainted with the result of Edward's history, and that he 
was to marry Mary Allnutt, (for the strange event was 
in every body’s mouth,) they felt as if a personal injury 
and insult had been done to them, and they went about 
almost foaming at the mouth. 

“Is it not a shame,” said Mrs. Woodby, “that those 
infamous people should be marrying at this rate, when 
we were the first to make them acquainted? And if it 
had not been for our fancy-ball, and our house, and our 
supper, they never would have known each other—a set 
of proud wretches, with their earl for-a relation, But 
Ill be even with them—l’ll let them starve first, before 
they shall ever set foot in Belvedere Hall again !” 

“The girl, after all, is not to be Lady Oldbourn,” said 
Lady Thomson. “In justice to myself, I must say, 
that it would have been a crying shame, that a pert thing 
like her should have walked out of the room before me !” 

“ I wonder Tom did not call that poor creature, Edward 
Manby, ovt,” said Anne, for his impertinence in saying 
he no longer wished for our acquaintance. If I was a 
man, I'd go and pull his. nose.” 

“ Edward can pull noses as well as the best of them,” 
said Ellen, still upholding the former man of her heart. 
« Although he is a faithless villain, still he is no coward.” 

They almost worked themselves into a fever of envy as 
fast as they heard of the excessive happiness and pros- 
perity which now pervaded the Alinutts. Ivycote was 
once again to be inhabited by Uncle Abel and his sisters, 
—the Mexican funds were looking up,—and John Allnutt 
was soon expected. Their evil passions were kept alive 
by Mark Woodcock, who, with the best of dispositions 


‘for doing good, had a sufficient spice of malice in h 


composition to enjoy their torments, did not fail to inform 
them, in the most high-sounding words, of the flood of 
wealth and worldly prosperity which was daily pouring 
over them. Even he, Mark, had the satisfaction in his 
own person to add to their mortification; for Mrs. Wood- 
by, viewing him_as a rising man in his profession, and as_ 
one who, in the course of things, was likely to be one of 
those who rub themselves against lords and dignitaries, 
had selected him as fit to be a son-in-law; but the clear- 
sighted lawyer soon perceiving her fintentions, did not 
leave her in.doubt about his views, for he ceased to ac- 
cept her invitations, and, to use his words, “cut the old 
one dead.” And the event proved the excellence of his 
discrimination : for old Woodby having speculated in the 
funds out of his depth, became half ruined,—was obliged 
to sell Belvedere, to put down his fine carriage, his ser- 
vants in plush and tage, and to retire to a villa at Brix. 
ton; whilst Tom became a blackleg of the first notoriety, 
his nose being so accustomed to pulling, that it was the 
acknowledged place of essay for young practitioners in 
gambling and broils. Anne at length succeeded in mar- 
rying Captain Swaggle, who was fairly cajoled into 
thinking her “a great city catch ;” and Ellen, after many 


unsuccessful attempts at gaining an establishment, went . 


upon the stage and acted chambermaids or love-sick dam- 
sels. 


As for Lady Thomson, having made her last curtsey 
to the Woodbys and their prosperity, avowing that she 
owed it to herself, and she always made it a rule never to 
associate with those who could not keep their own coach, 
she duly bestowed herself upon another rising family, 
new to wealth, aspiring to fashion and Cheltenham, and 
in the same manner as she had presided over the desti- 
nies of her former friends, so she ruled over her new; 
trading upon the advantage of being her ladyship, and 
hiring herself out as a sort of job Lady Bab Frightful to 
novices in the ways of the world. Lord Demone con- 
tinued to be a wit and a sensualist as long as he had sen- 
sation and intellect left te support those characters ; after 
which he became a morose old man, at variance with the 
world, complaining of its neglect, and dying with regret 
that he had not made a better use of life. Simpleton 
Sharp, having strained hard for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury to say a good thing, at length succeeded in protluc- 
ing a tolerable pun, upon the celebrity of which he lived 


contented, and which contributed much to make him die © 


happy. 


Thus having given a short sketch of those who pro- © 


bably have created as little interest in the breasts of our 
readers as their prototypes in reality would be likely to 
do, we hasten to return to the scene of joy and heppiness 
which we had left. There only wanted one requisite to 
the complete satisfaction of all parties, and that was the 
return of Mary’s father, an event which was not. long 
delayed. Accounts were received from him from the 
East Indies, which he reached after leaving Acapulco, ~ 
having previously touched at Manilla; and he announced 
his intention of returning to England through Egypt, in 
order to make the ruler of that vast country partake of 
his schemes for improving and civilising his dominions. 
In the mean while, preparations for the wedding went 
on with the greatest vigour. Aunt Bab, who had never 
before presided at such a ceremony, lived in a state of 


constant wonder and alarm at the immense number of -. 


things. whieh. she was assured..were indispensable for ~ 
the outfit of a modern bride; and when the French 
milliner gave in a catalogue of the articles which com- 
posed the trousseau, (which Bab always pronounced 
trusso !) her face exhibited a length as long as the said 
catalogue. As for Aunt Fanny, she lived in a state of 
joyful excitement, looking over gowns, examining petti- 
coats, and trying on silk stockings. 

~ At length, some few days before the ceremony was 
to take place, John Allnutt, or, as he was usually called, 
the major, actually did arrive;and we will not attempt 
to describe the joy which he diffused by his timely ap- 
pearance. Mary’s happiness was now without alloy, for 
she was blest by her father’s approbation of her mar- 
riage; and Edward was delighted to be acquainted with: 
his father-in-law, and at length to see the man whom he 
had chased from the Atlantic to the Pacific without 


secing him. The major was reveling in delight; and — 


having now seen enough of the world to find out that its. 
inhabitants were determined to go their own way to 
work in search of happiness, he allowed every prepara- 
tion for the wedding of his daughter to proceed unmo- 
lested. But one thing which pleased him more than all, 
was, that he was enabled to make an appropriate gift to 
Sir Peregrine Oldbourn, and accordingly presented him 
with a most magnificent mummy which he had brought 
from Thebes. Sir Peregrine was much moved by this 
delicate attention, and in return selected from out of the 
Oldbourn collection, much prized by the learned, and 
highly valued by collectors on account of its scarcity, a 
Roman weathercock, with all the proper rust upon it, 
and with the points of ‘the compass properly marked, 
which he duly laid at the feet of his intended father- 
in-law. These and such like acts of friendship having 
taken place, a perfect union existing between all parties, 
all legal adjustments having been concluded by the active 
Mark, who became all in all to the whole party, the 
happy couple were duly taken to St. George's church, 
and thence launched into matrimony through the me- 
dium of a new traveling carriage and four horses, which, 
darting through the gaping multitude, carried them to 
the shades of Oldbourn Hall. 

There they lived—there they flourished, dispensing 
happiness to all around; and there we-will leave them 
to the undisturbed possession of their well-merited fe- 
licity. 

Those who, like children, read the fable merely for. 
amusement’s sake, without looking at the “ moral” at the: 
end, to such we recommend here to close the book, 

The few words we have still to say will explain why 
we have exalted the lowly Abel to our title page, when 
perhaps it may be said he is not the principal person 
concerned; and those few words we wish to produce as 
our “ moral.” ; 

Ever since that good man’s confinement in prison, his 
health had been on the decline. On a person and fea- 
tures like his, which always looked sickly, the progress 
of disease was not so remarkable as upon that of a man 
in strong health: consequently, although he himself felt 
that his strength was much impaired, and that the fane- 
tions of life were gradually declining, still others did . 
not perceive the decay. His affectionate niece, it is 
true would occasionally, with tears in her eyes, gaze 
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‘upon his calm and resigned face, and, taking his hand, 
would entreat.him to tell her whether he was quite well, 
~Yand he would assure her that he was as well ts usual ; but 


\ ‘others, and even his sisters, did not remark the slow 
effects ofa fatal disorder. He indeed in secret cherished 
the hope that his life might bea short one: he lived in 


one continued act of preparation for death,—his thoughts 


were entirely abstracted from the world; and whilst 
others only dreamed of realities, he, with speculative con- 
‘templation, would endeavour to pierce the secrets of that 
fature state of existence which is promised as the haven 
‘of rest from the cares of this life. 

With such a mind, and with such views, whilst he 
‘was overlooked among men and. even contemned as in- 
significant, he enjoyed more real happiness than the 
most blessed in worldly circumstances basking in the 
sunshine of the world. It is because he was in our es- 
timation as nearly perfect in character, exercising the 
‘many virtues which form the Christian man, that we 
promoted him as the hero of our title-page,—a_promo- 

“‘tion which he would certainly never have enjoyed from 
other hands; for we suspect that there are many such 
characters in existence, who, with the ill looks of our 
hero, enjoy also his modesty and his peace of mind, 
and it is to do them honour that we venture to take this 
step. 

The honey-moon had scarcely expired before the happy 
Mary was called upon to attend her sick, and (it was 
no longer a secret) her dying uncle. She was accom- 
‘panied by Edward, and with breathless speed reached 

‘the house in Gower street where he lay. They found 
him in fall possession of his reason, though scarcely able 
to make his words understood. But words were not ne- 


tessary to explain the state of his mind, when his coun- | 


“tenance, upon which was imprinted the liveliness.of his 
faith and the soothing character of his hope, was there 
to speak for him. Could he have thus been paraded among 
the haunts of the wicked, and exhibited to the thought- 
less man of the world, with a superscription to say, 
“ See the death of a true Christian ;” such an exhibition 
would have tended more to draw men from evil ways, 
and bring them to a sense of what they will all surely 

"come to, than all the sermons and homilies in the world. 
* ‘With slow accents, he said :“ Though death be bitter, 
still this is happiness—this is my happiness; therefore 
Tejoice with me. I know that you have all the same 
hope that I have; therefore we only separate to meet 
again.  { die, relying on the promises of our Saviour.— 
Dearest Mary, and you, my good Edward,—you must 
and will have your trials: but faint not, persevere in 

‘all good. My dear Barbara, and you, my dear Fanny, 
—but a few more years and you will be where I am; 
then think on me, and think how happy I am. John! 
take my place,—comfort our sisters, I bequeath them to 

” 

"T words were said at intervals; but whilst they 
gave pain to the dying man in the utterance, they ex- 
tracted a beaming of almost divine expression from his 
sinking gye; and certainly, if the grave was ever swal- 
lowed victory, it was heré. He died with Mary’s 
hand clasped in one ‘of his, and Edward’s in the other ; 
and holy was the sorrow which burst forth as soon as his 
soul had taken its flight. May the death of every one of 
my readers be like his! 


Che Literary Omnibus. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


MAY 19, 1837. 
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‘ Remittances.—During the continuance of these “ hard 
times,” remittances from new and old subscribers are of 
course particularly acceptable, and it should be remem- 
bered that it is desirable the notes sent should be of banks 
as near to Philadelphia as possible. 

We have to thank many friends of this periodical for 
their exertions in aiding its circulation; it affords the 
cheapest access to new books extant, and should be sus- 
tained by those who desire an increase of readers in this 
country. So far its success has quite equaled the ex- 
pectations formed. The back numbers as far as the 
eleventh, can be supplied to new subscribers for a short 


” The next New Book.—We shall next week commence 
the publication of an unrivaled work of its kind ; a light- 
hearted, accurate, and amusing new book by Captain 

Skinner, entitled “Adventures during a Journey Over- 
land to India, by way of Egypt, Syria, and the Holy 
Land.” This author has pretiously delighted the Eng- 
lish public with an account of his “ Excursions in India,” 
and is one of the most popular British writers of travels, 
though his volumes have never before been republished 
in this country. We freely endorse the following pane- 
gyrtic on the “Adventures,” taken from the London 
Monthly. Review :— : 

* “Major Skinner is one of the most cheerful, light. 
hearted, and adventurous tavellers that ever journeyed 
through strange lands. His elasticity of spirits, vigour 
of nerve, and strength of bodily frame, entitle him to the 
-character of a chieftain among his tribe. He can also, 
after a day or a week’s extraordinary exertions and fa- 
tigue, when hungry, wet, and badly sheltered, take the 
litaber pen in hand, and wield it like a perfect clerk. He 
is, in short, a delightful writer, as well as an amusing 
and instructive informant. There is not a dry or trashy 

aph in all the work; for though he has much to 
detail that would appear to be frivolous and feeble in 
other hands, the uncommon talent which he possesses of 
throwing with right good-will and confident strength the 
whole zest and breadth of his soul into whatever he 
speaks of, elevates the trifle, and renders it a suitable 
Tyee upon which to lavish his spirit and reflections. 
also avoids becoming wearisome, by stating just 
what he readily and naturally feels on the occasion, and 
no more, and by then passing on to another topic, chosen 
with equal happiness for the exhibition of his character, 
and its own description. He thus is one of the most 

‘natural, easy, and, no doubt, fluent of writers; nor is it 
within his power to be unengaging, whatever may be his 
theme, or whatever the amount of his information re- 

rding the point discussed, because the reader cannot 
Kit of discovering, from what the major says, much of 
th eman, which, s0 long as the * proper study of man- 
kind is‘ man,’ is sufficient to‘uphold the character of any 


. * The gallant author not only enjoys the enviable art of 
pictpring himself to the life—though altogether uninten- 
tionally—but his self-portraiture exhibits a disposition 

‘and principles that are of themselves excellent, and that 


tions. His vivacity is never in bad keeping, because it 
always goes hand in hand with plain common sense.” 


The Journey is contained in two London dudecimo 
volumes, just received ; they have cost us three times the 
price of the entire Omnibus for a whole year; we shall 
be enabled to publish them entire*in about four of our 
numbers ; say for twenty-five cents! This is economy. 


Free School of Sculpture.—Signor F. Pettrich, a sculp- 
tor of great talent, and educated at Rome, has advertised 
that, being permanently established at Washington, he 
has determined to open a school of sculpture, and will 
take one student from each state in the Union free of 
charge. ‘The individuals are to. be designated by the 
respeclive governors of the states: the students must 
maintain themselves. Signor Pettrich says truly :— 


It is within the range of possibility that some youth 
may be found, richly gifted by nature, but precluded by 
the force of circumatances, from availing himself of this 
offer. Such F. Pettrich would recommend to the 
nerous and enlightened assistance of the patrons of genius 
-and the friends of the arts, barely suggesting that their 
munificent aid might foster some high, but’ unfriended 
intellect—some latent, but commanding mind—in the 
mastery of an art, which, in the rapid advances of this 
country, is destined to constitute a marked feature in the 
intellectual character of the nation. Republics—and 
history warrants the assertion—have ever given the 
proudest specimens of proficiency in the arts. Next to 
the examples of lofty virtae and the memory of patriotic 
deeds, the best legacy which a nation may hand down to 
posterity is the living features of those whose lives have 
been a series of triumphs in the cause of freedom and 
patriotism. 

For the purpose, therefore, of giving a new direction 
to the quick and creative genius of America, the mature 
consideration and friendly aid of the lovers of the country 
are earnestly solicited. All communications, or calls for 
information, post paid, will meet with prompt attention. 

_ Direct—Washington City, to Ferdinand Pettrich, 
Sculptor. : 

> The school will be opened in the beginning of 
October next. 

Editors throughout the Union, favourably inclined to 
the arts, are requested to give the above a few insertions. 


CONGRESS CALLED TOGETHER. 

It will be seen by the proclamation below, that the 
President has seen proper to convene Congress early in 
September next. 

The “ Notice” from Mr. Woodbury which accompa- 
nies it, is rather ambiguous as to its specie, but the mea- 
sure he proposes is calculated to assist in easing up the 
times. He talks less boldly, certainly, of a specie cur- 
rency, than last year. . 

BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, great and weighty matters, claiming the con- 
sideration of the Congress of the United States, form an 
extraordinary occasion for convening them, I do, by 

resents, appoint the first Monday of September 
next, for their meeting at the city of Washington; here- 
by requiring the respective Senators and Representatives 
then and there to assemble in Congress, in order to re- 
ceive such communication as may then be made to them, 
and to consult and determine on such measures as in their 
aang may be deemed meet for the welfare of the United 

tes. 


In testimony whereof, I havé caused the seal of 
the United States to be hereunto affized, and 
signed the same with my hand. 

Done at the city of Washington, the fifteenth 
day of May, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-seven, 
and of the independence of the United 


States the sixty-first. 
M. VAN BUREN. 
By the President: 
Joun Forsyru, Secretary of State. 


NOTICE. 


Information is hereby given that, during the continu- 
ance of the present unfortunate suspension of specie pay- 
ments by many of the banks, the treasury department 
will continue to issue warrants, for the payment of which 
drafts or checks will be given by the treasurer on banks 
or officers in the neighbourhood where the creditor re- 
sides, or the debt was incurred. The checks will, ac- 
cording to former practice, be issued separately from the 
warrants, and in such amounts as may be convenient 

The treasurer will draw these checks only on such 
banks or officers as have heretofore received ample funds 
to meet them, and it is therefore hoped that they will be 
promgtiy alt in a manner satisfactory to the holders; 
but i y shall not be paid when presented, the collec- 
tors of customs, and the receivers of the public lands, 
will be instructed to redeem them in behalf of the trea- 
sury, by receiving them for duties and lands. 

_If they are not paid in either of these modes, and no- 
tice of the fact is communicated to the department, no 
reasonable efforts will be spared to preserve the public 
faith inviolate, and to cause them to be otherwise dis- 
charged as soon as possible, in specie or its equivalent, as 
the existing laws require; and if returned to the depart- 
ment and remaining unpaid until the next session of 
Congress, it will feel bound earnestly to request authority 
for early means to satisfy them in a manner acceptable to 
the holders. 

Circulars to the proper officers, containing particular 
instructions on this subject, will be prepared and pub- 
lished in a few days. 

LEVI WOODBURY, 

Secretary of the Treasury. 

Treasury DEPARTMENT, 

May 15, 1837. 


[t 


THE TIMES---SPECIE. 

In our last impression, we announced with great re- 
gret, that the banks of New York, Philadelphia, and Bal- 
timore, had suspended specie payments. It was not then 
true of those of Baltimore, the romour having been by a 
few days premature; but the fact is now established. 


' This suspension has been followed almost every where; 


it was preceded by two banks at the southwest, which 
are understood to be depositories of the public money. 
The bank of the Metropolis, aided by government, made 
a bold stand for a few days, but the last mail brings us the 


_ intelligence that it too has fallen before the storm. 


We now present the singular spectacle of a people and 
nation rich in every thing, with a surplus in the treasury 
of forty or fifty millions, being all bankrupt together, and 
in a way which renders the government actually power- 
less ; it can do literally nothing, for, as regards its puwer, 
the laws only enable it to oppress the people by demand- 
ing specie at the custom-houses and post-offices. In this 


, situation, humiliating as the comparison is, it resembles 


a huge sea turtle from the Bahamas, placed on its back 


sail from 


on the deck of .a sloop, its immense flappers are kept 
going while the vessel drives headlong forward; nobody 
pays it any attention ; the merchants refuse to pay their 


bonds, though the fluppers are in active operation, and — 


“ Notice” after notice, warns them what they are to do. 

We profess to belong to neither the party in’ power nor 
that denominated “ the bank,” but we ask our readers to 
look the facts steadily in the face, and enquire whether 
we are not borne out in our simile. What could be 
done effectually, the rancour of party hatred probably 
‘would not permit, and party feeling would, perhaps, not 
accept; we mean the employment of the Pennsylvania 
Bank of the United States to restore us the state of things 
we enjoyed before the removal of the deposites; it would 
be effectual ;—but then, say the party men, it would be 
humiliating. ‘Is it not sufficient humiliation to see the 
distress of the people, and to know that if the present 
state of our monetary system continues, both the rich 
and the poor will be beggars? Is there any other re- 
medy ?—if so, what is it? We have heard none hinted 
at by “ the powers that be,” and until there is, we trust 
all honest politicians will urge the proposed measure. 
Congressional aid, if it even came in September, would 
come too late. 

What further evil can we anticipate, now that things 
have come to the worst? We answer, the worst has not 


yet come; specie is only at ten per cent. premium: our 


whole bank issues are thus ten per cent. below par, but 
they will soon be twenty, as they were during the last 
suspension ; and as regards the circulation of bank notes, 
whenever a steamboat carries one out of its native air, it 
will be ten per cent. lower than at home. Real estate 
will depreciate one half, or two thirds; the loom and the 
anvil will cease to send forth the works of the manufac. 


turer and artisan; commerce will be paralysed, and the — 


country be made again tributary to Europe for the com- 
mon utensils of domestic economy, which we shall pay 
for at u ruinous rate of exchange. Banks will issue four 
times as much rag money as they aro entitled to, and 
they will finally tumble down together, like a row of 
bricks, as they did before. 

The newspapers tell us that the suspension was a 
happy event, that cheerful faces were again seen on 
*change ; why was this? because the banks had Lynched 
the laws, and might issue as much as they pleased, and 
relieve the country! Relief will be, when it comes from 
this quarter, poison to the patient, and ruin to the doctors ; 
the dose will be taken, and death will ensue. Disguise 
it as we will, the pill that we are now swallowing is one 
that will make many wry faces; the best informed and 
wisest heads among us know that we have fallen on evil 
times, the end of which is not yet. The prompt action of 
the executive is the only resource we have to look to; let it 
turn over from its recumbent position, and place the fins 
of the national means in an element where they can be 


. employed to some purpose. This country can never long 


prosper without a national bank, honestly administered ; 
if the late one is obnoxious, let us have another in good 
hands; all our experience teaches its necessity, and that 
substitutes are but an ignus fatuus leading to destruction. 

As regards the distribution of the surplus revenue, the 


‘Jess that is said about it now, the better it will suund, for 


we doubt if any body knows where it is, or what it con- 
sists of. The pet bank here, pays out ten cent tickets, 
issued, Heaven save the mark! by a pawn-broking Lom- 
bard association! To what base uses even gold may 
come ! 


The reports respecting the prospects of the grain crop, 
are more cheering. 


The ship of the line Independence, it is said, cannot 

ton for want of specie. Are not pet bank 

notes current in St. Petersburgh? If so, Mr. Dallas can 
go on his mission. 

A letter from Tampa Bay, of date the 20th of April, 
says :—“ Above three hundred Seminoles are now draw- 
ing rations at this post. There is no doubt of their 
sincerity ; but they are so much scattered and frightened 
that time must be granted them.” 

Niagara Fa.is.—The rail-road from Lockport to 
Niagara Falls, is completed—the first trips of the plea- 
sure cars having been made about the Ist of May. The 
Lockport Balance has a glowing account of the scenery 
witnessed on the route. For several miles there is a 
view of Lake Ontario and the Niagara river, with Brock’s 
monument on Queenston Heights, and within the last 
mile, the Grand Cataract breaks upon the sight. When 
the locomotives are put upon this route, the passage be- 
tween Lockport and the Falls will be accomplished in 
one hour, and the route from the Falls to Buffalo will 
also be accomplished by locomotives in about the same 
time. The Rochester Daily Advertiser adds that ar- 
rangements are in progress for the rail-road from Lock- 
port to Batavia; and that the Tonawanda rail-road is 
now completed from Rochester to Batavia, cars leaving 
Rochester twice a day. 

Trave or Sr. Louis.—It is stated that during the 
month of April, ninety.four steamboats entered the port 
of St. Louis, sizteen of them new boats. 

Pressure in Tug West.—The Cincinnati Whig of the 
8th instant says—* The labouring classes in the city are 
just beginning to feet the pressure in the money market 
severely. On Saturday evening last, several of our large 
foundry and machine establishments discharged most of 
their workmen, and two or three of the proprietors of 
the ship yards entirely closed their business. The cause 
is, the impossibility of obtaining money enough to pay 
the workmen.” 

To show the folly of the panic lately created about 
the banks, we offer the following anecdote from a New 
York paper.— 

“ A poor Irish woman, who in five years had saved 
up $150, drew it out of the bank in her alarm, and 
buried it in the stable. Some loafer, who saw the opera- 
tion, watched the opportunity and dug it up, and the 
poor woman is now lamenting her hard fate, and cen- 
caring those who advised her to draw it out of the 
ban 


A violent tortiedo at Salem, (N. J.) May 34, unroofed ~ 


barns, uprooted trees, and overturned several carriages 
waiting on the wharf for the steamboat. 

Horrw.—Thomas Greensmith, of Old Basford, Not- 
tingham, England, recently strangled his four children. 
1t was said he was driven to desperation by the horrors 
of a poor house. 

(From the Norfolk Beacon.) 

Tue Exrronina Exrepition.—It will be recollected 
that the Pioneer, one of the two barques built at the 
Charleston navy yard last summer, for the surveying and 
exploring expedition, was selected to carry away Santa 


) Anna, president of Mexico, to Vera Cruz, and sailed with 


him from this port in January last. We learn that on 
his return, Lieutenant Tattnall, the commander of the 
Pioneer, made rather unfavourable report-of her sailin 
qualities. ‘The cruise on which these vessels have m4 
sailed, is to ascertain what effect the alterations vio 
have been made in the storage and masting of the con, 
sort will have on her working and sailing. As sea boats 
in stormy weather and ocean water, these we 
understand, cannot be surpassed ; it is in light wind and 
a short head sea, that the Pioneer is complained of. 

The Pioneer goes out in her original trim, with g 


"stock of provisions equal to fifteen months supply for her 


complement of men, which is 63 all told—s 
divested of the extra armament, four guns and thirty 
men ; which was put on board of her fr the protection 
of Santa Anna, and which it is thought by many mate. 
rially tended to produce the effect complained of. 


Tue Cusrom-Housr—The duties at the New York 
custom-house during last year, were $17,114,305 29, 

An extra session of the legislature of New Jersey j 
convoked for the 22d instant. — 

We learn, says the Baltimore American, that on 
Saturday the notes of the deposite bank, where one or 
more bonds were due, were refused in payment of those 
bonds, and the merchants being without the gold or silver 
— by the circular, were compelled to let them go 
unpaid. 

Exrraonpinary Occurrence.—Mr. George De Lace, 
of the Park Theatre, New York, while going from the 
theatre to his residence on Saturday night, at about half 
past twelve, was shot'at in an open lot between Laureng 
and Thomson strects,and wounded severely.— The ball 
raked the arm from the elbow to the wrist, and Mr, De 
Luce fainted and fell. The ig i of the pistol drew 
some persons to the spot, and he was conveyed to hig 
father’s residence in McDougal street. The assassin 
has not been found. There is no more inoffensive person 
in the city than the gentleman whose life has thus been 
savagely attempted by some cowardly raffian. 

Faitures 1n Boston.—According to the directory there 
are in this city, says the Buston Journal, five hundred 
and eighty-five large mercantile houses and wholesale 
stores, five hundred and twenty-nine retail, and two 
hundred and twenty-three petty shops, in all thirteen 
hundred and seven, Of this number, there have failed, 
since November last, seventy-eight among the larger es. 
tablishments, sixty among the retailers, and about thirty 
among the shops—making an aggregate of one hundred 
and sixty-eight. 

The Camden (New Jersey) Republican says:—The 
pressure has extended to our young city. Our large 
coach-making establishments have found it prudent, if 
not necessary, to discharge many of their hands, for want 
of funds to pay. wages, which heretofore were amply 
supplied by their sales, 

A Berrer Currency.—The following is among the 


‘small bills that are now in circulation in the city of New 


York. 


THE BEARER WILL BE ENTITLED TO 
25 
CENTS VALUE IN REFRESHMENTS | 
AT THE 
AUCTION HOTEL, 
Nos. 123 and 125, Water street, New York. 

A letter received in this city from Paris, mentions 
that the American minister, Governor Cass, was abvut to 
leave that capital for a short visit to Egypt. 

Accipent.—On Sunday morning, as the 7 o'clock 
train of cars on the Trenton rail-road, was coming 
towards the city, a short distance above Bridesburg, the 
engine was thrown off the track with great violence and 
considerably\injured, and one of the workmen very s- 

rankford, orses were procured in 
hood to bring the train on to the city. “Phe accident 
happened in uence of the rails being toose. No 
blame whatever is to be attribated to the engineer. 

The Pottsville Miner’s Journal of Saturday, ogee 
The shipments of coal continue to decrease. Money 
cannot now be obtained to pay the toll and freight on 
coal, independent of paying for the coal. It is a md 
state of affairs. 

Firt.—About 11 o'clock on Saturday night, a fire 
broke ont in the wholesale drug store of Messrs. Bush & 
Hiller, in Greenwich street, New York, one door north 
of Fulton, which was totally destroyed. The value of 
the stock was from 10 to $15,000, which is covered by 
insurance. 

The city authorities of Baltimore have determined to 
supply the public with notes or certificates, to meet theit 
wants arising from the suspension of specie payments 
The plan pursued by the councils of this city, is generally 
approved. 

A large part of the bluff, at Memphis, Tennessee, fll 


‘on the 2lst of April, and sunk a wharf boat, containing 


a quantity of dry goods, landed from several 


PROGNOSTICATION. 


A farmer once with many a comfort blest, 
Honest and plain—his plough too always going— 
Still wanting something more to crown the rest, 
Took to himself a wife, active and knowing. 
Their days they pass'd with harmony full- fraught, 
And nothing knew of matrimonial strife, 
Save from a cant phrase that his dear had caught, 
Which proved the torment of the poor man’s life. 
To cut the matter short, a curious power 
She boasted of, foretelling each event : 
And did it rain, she knew there ’d be a shower ; 
If sinners turn’d, she knew that they'd repent. 
Whene’er the good man, vex'd would say “ My deaf, | 
Old Hodge’s hogs the corn-field have been plundering, 
Or the cows had ate the clover bare, 
“I told you so,” she'd ery; * why we you wond’ring 
When freshets rose, and swept a fence or gate, 
If barns blew down, or cattle went astray, 
Or Gaffer bow’d beneath the stroke of fate, 
“I told you so,” his loving spouse would say. 
One day to prove her wond’rous foresight more, 
He hit upon a plan somewhat uncouth: 
He ran into his house and stoutly swore 
The hogs had ate the grindstone up smack smooth. 
Up starts his rib, 80 ominous to prove it, 
And gazing in his agitated face, 
Cries out, * 1 told you so; then why not move it, 
1 knew it stood in an improper place.” ed 
T T. ASH & CO., 
*anp BooksELLEns, No, 12, Decatur street, Phils- 
or T. T. Ash & are largely engaged iD 
the importation of English, French, and German St 
tionery and Fancy articles, which they offer to the T' 
on met advantageous terms. 
eb, 2—tf. 


(CLUBBING.—Any person forwarding ten 
subscribers to the Omnibus, with the money ($20), 
will be entitled to a copy of the Port Folio for one yea! 
—and any person sending twenty names, and forty 

lars, a copy of the Port Folio complete. 
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